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LITERATURE. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon. 
By James Spedding. Vol. VII. (London : 
Longmans, 1874.) 


Wuen Bacon bequeathed his “ name and 
memory . . . to men’s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages,” 
he gave one more evidence of that sanguine 
temperament which led him to imagine that 
the work of building up a scientific know- 
ledge of the universe was one comparatively 
easy of accomplishment. It was hardly pos- 
sible for any generation earlier than the 
present une to take other than a prejudiced 
view of the career of a statesman whose 
more prominent political views lay athwart 
the political current of the two centuries 
which followed his life, and in which his- 
torical writing was more political and less 
scientific than it is at present. 

How Mr. Spedding has acquitted himself 
of his task is known to all to whom the 
subject has the slightest interest. Differ- 
ences of opinion on points of detail there 
may be; but there can be no difference of 
opinion on the main point, that these volumes 
enable us for the first time to know what 
Bacon was, and to appreciate his moral as 
well as his intellectual qualities. Readers 
of the concluding volume will naturally ask 
whether anything has been added to their 
knowledge of the circumstances of Bacon’s 
disgrace. But though Mr. Spedding never 
touches anything without adding something 
to our power of understanding it, and his 
remarks on the incompetency of the House 
of Lords as a judicial body bring into relief 
a hitherto neglected side of the story, he has 
hardly been able to throw much new light 
upon the subject, except for those who have 
taken the utter darkness of Macaulay’s essay 
for light. After all, as Mr. Spedding shows, 
Bacon’s own confession forms the only satis- 
factory evidence against him, and when we 
leave the question of legal guilt to enquire 
into the moral side of the fault committed, 
we are landed ina difficulty which can never 
be solved with absolute certainty, but on 
which Mr. Spedding’s explanation may be 
accepted as being as near the truth as it is 
possible for us to arrive. 

_ “IT know,” he says, (vii. 211), “nothing more 
inexplicable than Bacon’s unconsciousness of the 
state of his own case, unless it be the case itself. 
That he, of all men, whose fault had always been 
too much carelessness about money—who, though 
always too ready to borrow, to give, to lend, and 
to spend, had never been either a bargainer, or a 
grasper, or a hoarder, and whose professional ex- 
perience must have continually reminded him of 
the peril of meddling with anything that could be 
construed into corruption—that he should have 
allowed himself on any account to accept money 
from suitors while their cases were before him, 
is wonderful. That he should have done it with- 
out feeling at the time that he was laying himself 
open to a charge of what in law would be called 





bribery, is more wonderful still. That he should 
have done it often, and not lived under an abiding 
sense of insecurity—from the consciousness that 
he had secrets to conceal, of which the disclosure 
would be fatal to his reputation, yet the safe 
keeping did not rest solely with himself—is most 
wonderful of all. Give him credit for nothing 
more than ordinary intelligence and ordinary pru- 
dence—wisdom for a man’s self—and it seems 
almost incredible. And yet I believe it was the 
fact. The whole course of his behaviour, from 
the first rumour to the final sentence, convinces 
me that not the discovery of the thing only, but 
the thing itself, came upon him as a surprise; and 
that if anybody had told him the day before that 
he stood in danger of a charge of taking bribes, 
he would have received the suggestion with un- 
affected incredulity. How far I am justified in 
thinking so, the reader shall judge for himself; 
for the impression is derived solely from the tenor 
of the correspondence which will be laid before 
him in due order.” 

Those at least who, like myself, take Mr. 
Spedding’s view of Bacon’s conduct in this 
matter, may be excused if they turn aside, 
as if relieved from a weight, to that which 
is of far greater historical importance than 
any question of Bacon’s moral guilt or in- 
nocence, namely, to the relation between his 
political views and those held by others of 
his day. In this respect Bacon’s position 
seems to stand out in terrible isolation. 

‘Cui neque apud Danaos usquam locus ; et super ipsi 
Dardanidae infensi poenas cum sanguine poscunt.” 

The Greeks of the Court reject his advice; 
the Trojans of the Commons attack him as 
an enemy. That he had no intellectual foot- 
hold in the Court may be looked on as 
certain. Again and again his counsels are 
tendered on matters of high political im- 
portance. But neither James nor Bucking- 
ham care to follow them. It is equally 
certain that he saw with distrust the rising 
authority of the Commons, and had no wish ‘ 
to accord to them larger constitutional 
powers than they had possessed in the days 
of his youth. But is it equally certain that 
he was separated from the House of Com- 
mons by as wide a gulf as Mr. Spedding 
appears to imagine ? 

The picture which Mr. Spedding draws of 
the House of Commons is indeed a dark one. 
Not content with pointing out that they 
were as yet in many respects unfit to ex- 
ercise power, that they sometimes found 
objections to a policy when they were called 
to pay for it, which had not occurred to them 
as long as they had only to talk about it, 
and that their anxiety to go to war was less 
ardent in 1625 than it was in 1621, he 
speaks of them as ready to talk of fighting 
for the Palatinate, but always shrinking from 
carrying their words into deeds, and leaving 
the King in the lurch on every occasion 
when he had a right to call upon them for 
support. The only thing that they really 
cared about was the extension of their own 
privileges, an object which they pursued 
with such ardour that, by dint of their pos- 
session of the power of the purse, they at last 
succeeded in making themselves practically 
the sovereigns of England, 

Is this true as a whole, or has Mr. Sped- 
ding left out of consideration facts which 
would considerably modify his very harsh 
judgment? In the first place, we know by 
experience that a political assembly without 
leadership of some kind is at its worst, and 





if the King failed in supplying that leader- 
ship, part of the blame must naturally fall 
upon him, Let us see now how far such 
leadership was supplied. At the beginning 
of the matter when Parliament met in 1621, 
Mr. Spedding seems quite clear that the 
King was not in fault. James, he holds, 
wished to make peace with a sword in his 
hand. On February 15, the Commons were 
told (vii. 180) that an army for the 
Palatinate “would require” 500,000/. per 
annum at the least, which was more than six 
subsidies would come to. They voted, how- 
ever, only two subsidies; “‘ which were 
given’? as Coke explained “none gain- 
saying, and freely : not on any consideration 
or condition for or concerning the Pala- 
tinate.” 

This Mr. Spedding holds to imply, ‘ that, 
upon the question of raising and supporting 
an army for the recovery of the Palatinate 
they made no engagement whatever, so that 
the advantage of being known to be pre- 
pared for war was lost.” 

This is true enough, but is it certain that 
the blame was all on the side of the Com- 
mons? In the first place, there is nothing 
to show that they meant to refuse such an 
engagement if they were properly required 
to give one. The King had asked for 
money, first for his own needs, secondly for 
the Palatinate. In moving for the vote of 
two subsidies, Sir Thomas Roe explained. 
that they were “ to relieve the King’s wants 
in these times of necessity,” that is to say, 
to meet the first demand and not the second. 
If we had the whole of the debates in com- 
mittee, we should doubtless know more 
about the feelings of the House than we do. 
As it is, there’ is no reason to suppose that 
James intended to levy an army at once. 
We know that Calvert merely explained 
what an army would cost, without saying 
that the King meant to send one. We 
know too that a few weeks later, when 
Christian IV. wanted James to negotiate 
with an army in the field, he positively re- 
fused to do so, and that when the two sub- 
sidies were offered him he spoke of them as 
“giving him honour and credit abroad.” 
If, then, all that James wanted was not to 
levy an army, but to have money enough in 
the Exchequer to levy an army at some 
future time, it is easy to understand that 
the Commons, with the never-ending negotia- 
tions of the past years in their minds, would 
be reasonably reluctant to grant money till 
they knew exactly what was to be done 
with it. At all events, there was nothing 
to prevent James, if he felt the urgent ne- 
cessity of a larger grant, from coming for- 
ward to say so. 

At last, however, before the House ad- 
journed, they did make the engagement 
which Mr. Spedding thinks they ought to 
have made in February, to adventure their 
lives and fortunes for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. But though in November they 
were ready to vote the money needed during 
the winter, they (vii. 331) ‘“ coupled it with 
a petition setting forth their own view of 
what should he done, which being in direct 
opposition to the course to which the Go- 
vernment had committed itself, brought up 
the old dispute on the question of abstract 
political right.” 
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It is a pity that Mr. Spedding has passed 
over all this so briefly. The clauses of the 
petition relating to the war recommended 
the King to re-unite the princes of the union, 
“and not to rest upon a war in those parts 
only, which will consume your treasure, and 
discourage the hearts of your subjects,” and 
asking that the point of the King’s sword 
“ may be against that prince (what opinion 
of potency soever he hath) who first diverted 
and hath since maintained the war in the 
Palatinate.” 

The advice thus tendered, not as a condi- 
tion of the subsidy immediately needed, but 
plainly as a condition of the future subsidies 
which would be required for the war in the 
next summer campaign, would appear to 
deserve more respect than Mr. Spedding 
accords it to. It may have been wise or 
unwise, Buta biographer of Bacon should 
have pointed out that, so far, it was substan- 
tially Bacon’s policy. Mr. Spedding has 
presented us with an unpublished paper of 
Bacon’s about war with Spain, and he has, 
for the first time, given us the whole of 
the “Considerations touching a war with 
Spain,’ Bacon’s most elaborate expression 
of opinion on the subject. It is impossible 
to read these papers without seeing that in 
this matter Bacon was with the Commons 
and not with James. He cared about war 
with Spain and he cared little or nothing 
about war with the Emperor or the Duke of 
Bavaria. Spain was the author of the 
mischief, and from her reparation must be 
sought. Writing in 1624, he distinctly 
says :— 

“Lastly, let there be no mistaking, as if when 
I speak of a war for the recovery of the Palatinate 
Tmeant that it must be in linea recta upon the 
place.” 

This thought, which neither he nor the 
Commons would probably have expressed so 
deliberately in 1621, when the Palatinate 
was still unsubdued, was the leading idea of 
the Commons in 1624. Failing to see this, 
Mr. Spedding is still harder upon the fourth 
than he is upon the third Parliament of 
JamesI. Hearguesall through (vii. 467) as 
if it were impossible for any one to believe 
that the Palatinate could be recovered with- 
out sending an English army to Heidelberg, 
or that an attack upon Spain by sea would not 
be completely efficacious. Yet, unless we 
have grasped the idea that two utterly distinct 
methods of warfare were at issue in the 
Parliament of 1624, we are always lable to 
interpret as the result of mere parsimony 
that which was, in great part at least, the 
consequence of dissatisfaction with the de- 
signs of those who would have the spending 
of the money. Ifthe Commons objected to 
mention the recovery of the Palatinate in 
the Subsidy Bill, it may fairly be attributed 
to the fact that it was known that James 
proposed to set about recovering it in a way 
of which they disapproved. Why are we to 
be asked to regard them as careless of keep- 
ing their engagement, because they believed 
that the money which the King wanted would 
simply be thrown away if it were employed 
as he proposed to employ it ? 

In the same way Mr. Spedding’s inter. 
pretation of Coke’s speech of March 19, 1624, 
on which he lays great stress, showing that 
Coke knew that the war would cost 





900,000/., and yet only wished to see 
300,0001. voted, is given in forgetfulness, 
that already on the 14th the King had 
stated, that before entering upon the recovery 
of the Palatinate, he “must not only deal 
with” his “own people, but with” his 
“neighbours and allies.” The House was 
not asked even by the Government speakers 
to vote the whole sum at once, but only to 
declare their readiness to do so at a future 
time. 1 do not see, therefore, that the 
Commons were wrong if they wished not to 
make such an engagement before James was 
ready to inform them what his plan of action 
was. Mr. Spedding forgets that neither 
the House nor the King himself knew 
whether there was to be an invasion of the 
Palatinate at all; and that James reserved 
that disclosure for the future session, which 
was to take place in November. 

Yet, after all has been said, it must be 
acknowledged that the parsimony of which 
Mr. Spedding complains was there. The 
question is whether it was the main cause of 
the reluctance of the House to vote money, 
or whether it only came to the surface when 
the depths were stirred by other and higher 
motives. 

Mr. Spedding’s other point, that the 
leaders of the country party cared less about 
the war in 1625 than in 1621, is fairly made 
out, though the reason which he suggested, 
ihat they had come to look upon it as 
Iinckingham’s war, is not a probable 
one. It is more likely that they cared less 
even for an attack upon Spain after all 
danger of seeing an Infanta in England was 
at an end ; and the mismanagement had been 
so great that they may well have despaired 
of seeing any war successfully carried on 
under the existing management. 

However this may be, the concordance 
between Bacon’s views and the policy of the 
Commons in this matter is a fact of no in- 
considerable importance in any general view 
of his political position. The impression 
left upon the careful reader of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s volumes is that, though the ordinary 
coarse explanation of Bacon’s life is entirely 
untrue, he was nevertheless on the wrong 
side in politics. He served a monarch who 
was unable to understand his greatness, and 
he had to pay court to a favourite who, with 
many brilliant qualities, was quite incapable 
of guiding a State. We know that with 
Bacon’s education and antecedents it could 
not have been otherwise. But if the hope 
of the nation was with the House of Com- 
mons in spite of all its faults, we may regret 
that his life’s work did not lie in guiding 
their efforts and moderating their extrava- 
gances, rather than in throwing out words 
of wisdom to be embalmed in libraries till 
a future generation thought it worth while 
to disentomb them. 

In his preface Mr. Spedding thinks it 
necessary to explain that it was impossible 
to accomplish his task in less than seven 
volumes. Those who care to understand 
Bacon will not wish that he had shortened 
his work by a single line. But there can be 
no doubt that those whose enthusiasm will 
lead them to read through seven volumes 
will not be many. Mr. Spedding must at 
present be content with “audience fit, though 
few.” But now that his great task is ac- 
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complished, and has become a treasure for 
all time, cannot he be induced to employ his 
leisure upon a more-exoteric rendering of 
the life-story of his hero. A compendious 
life of Bacon, which is at the same time true 
and readable, is a desideratum in our litera- 
ture? Till Mr. Spedding’s seven volumes 
were completed no one could fill the void. 
And now, he alone who has cut through the 
tangled wood of prejudice and falsehood, is 
capable of tracing out the smooth road on 
which the feet of other travellers may step 
firmly in the future. : 
It is impossible to take leave of Mr. Sped- 
ding—to meet him again, it is to be hoped, 
in some other field—without such regret as 
can hardly be stirred by any other writer. 
It is not merely that his great contribution 
to English history has no rival for accuracy 
of judgment, and for industry carried to its 
extreme point ; or that he has taught us to 
know in his true character one of the 
greatest statesmen of a land fertile in states- 
manship. His book is more than a history, 
more than a biography. It is a moral 
school, teaching historical writers to combat 
the sin which most easily besets them, the 
tendency to put their own interpretation 
upon doubtful facts, and their own thoughts 
into the minds of men of other ages. 
Samvuet R. Garpiner. 








Livingstone in Africa. By Hon. Roden Noel. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co.) 


In Livingstone in Africa Mr. Roden Noel has 
found a subject admirably suited to develop 
his qualities as a poet. These qualities ap- 
pear to bea passionate and catholic sym- 
pathy with human life, a power of seeing 
the romance of contemporary history, a 
faculty for describing grandiose effects of 
tropical scenery, and a peculiar skill in the 
employment of strange and sonorous local 
names. Words “for which no rhyme our 
language yields,” words like Tanganyika, 
“ Congo, and Nile, and long Leeambayee,” 
Ngami, Bemba, Moero, Nyassa, give a bar- 
baric splendour to the verse. Few poets 
have used scientific guesses or discoveries 
more felicitously than Mr. Noel in this 
passage on the hoar antiquity of the African 
continent :— 

“ Most ancient realm of all this ancient earth, 
Thought faints to sound thine hoar antiquity! 
Europe and Asia were not, when thy form 
Brooded in solemn grandeur, as to-day, 

Over dark ocean, when Dicynodon, 

Ancestor of thy huge Leviathan, 

Ruled over mighty seas and estuaries ; 

When melancholy vapours veil’d strange stars, 

Ere man’s wan yearning unavailing eyes 
Awoke to wonder!” 

This sense of the antique secret of Africa 

makes a background of mystery to the 

poem, it is the dream with which Living- 
stone’s life is rounded, as other men’s are 
shadowed with the elder mystery of death. 

“Ye mountains, hiding undiscovered worlds, 

So mused in spirit the lone wanderer, 

I hunger till I pass your mighty doors, 

And lay my hand upon the Mystery ! 

African Andes, vast, inviolate, 

Crowned with the cloud, robed round with sombre 
forest, 

Whose virgin snow no human feet profane 

Have swept, but only the wild eagle’s wing, 

Of old your ghost on Rumour's shadowy breath, 

Wandered abroad, oh Mountains of the Moon ! 
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And still ye are no more than a dim name: 

Of old the Egyptian, from your loins that loom 

Large in far realms of rumour drew the Nile. 

Yé, couchant o’er the sultry continent, 

Seem the great guardian Lion of Africa, 

Who from primaeval ages all alone 

Silently stern, confronts a crimson dawn 

Over fair Indian seas, with face that towers 

Sunward, supreme.” 

This is surely stately and admirable verse, 
and it would be easy to find many passages 
to match it in the long soliloquy in which 
Livingstone reviews his life, his hopes, his 
love of humanity, of mystery, and adventure. 
He sees in a kind of vision, how “all the 
land is full of monstrous wrong,” he watches 
a pageant of the African races flit before 
him—Egyptians, the masters of the race in 
wisdom; Negroes, the slaves of slaves; 
Dwarfs, the jest of the world ; and still lower 
forms of human life— 
Dark, unimaginable human lives ; 

Wearing what uncouth forms, allied to some 

Misshapen horrors of the forest wild — 

Weird startling mockery of immortal man ; 

Shocking the soul with chill mistrustful fear, 

And doubt of her pre-eminent destiny. 

In reference to these races, Mr. Noel has 
brought out some of the merits of a new 
subject for poetry,—the earlier superstitions 
and usages of the savage. The scenes in 
which he describes the death of a young 
brave; the desolation of his father, who must 
wander into the wild, “ plucking the berries, 
pulling up the roots, a living skeleton;” the 
anger of the tribe, which, as usual, believes 
the dead warrior to have been bewitched ; 
the apparition of the seer from his cavern in 
the hills, his denunciation of a girl, and her 
ordeal and death, are pictures of the greatest 
originality. The account of a savage execu- 
tion has the verve and colour of Henri Reg- 
nault’s best-known work. Yet, in spite of 
these merits, it must be admitted that 
Livingstone in Africa has some of the lon- 
gueurs which seem necessary evils in every 
book on Africa. The tropic scenery is too 
hot, too sultry, and lush ; too entangled, and 
gorgeous. And itis a pity that Mr. Noel, 
either from inadvertence, or of set purpose, 
has permitted himself lines that are most 
scrannel, and expressions that shock the 
calm majesty of grammar. What is meant 
by saying that “dews of slumber rustle 
rainbow rain,’ or that “the shadow with 
declining day fades rainbow splendour of 
the forest far’? When Mr. Noel makes 
Livingstone say— 
“T hear my father at our evening prayer, 

And wild Gael singing of my grandmother,” 
the reader can but suppose that some Celtic 
admirer chanted an ode in praise of the 
explorer’s respectable relative. “Gael” is 
not an adjective. It is not possible to praise 
the few scattered lyrics in this work; the 
best is the imitation of an African folk- 
song :— 

“Oh, moon! Llogo! spirit of the moon!” 
and so on. 

There is not much that is new in Mr. 
Noel’s preface on the merits of past and 
present life as themes for poetry. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has summed the matter up 
for this generation at least. All great action 
and noble passion are stuff for poetry, and 
Mr. Noel has shown that even the emissary 
of the New York Herald can be treated of 





with propriety in blank verse. It is im- 
probable that any of the French prize poems 
on Livingstone will prove superior to this 
spirited composition. And there unluckily 
is the blot. There is something in a poem 
on events of the day before yesterday which 
suggests the notion of a prize poem. But 
this association of ideas may be peculiar to 
people whom Mr. Noel scorns as “ superfine 
collegians.”” . A. Lane. 








The Englishman’s Illustrated Guide Book to 
the United States and Canada, §c., $c. 
(London : Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


THE only excuse for the existence of a guide 
book of travel is the shallow one that tra- 
vellers in general neither know what they 
go out to see, nor are animated by the 
healthy spirit of adventure and discovery, 
which are the soul of voyaging, but are 
mainly willing to be told what they shall 
look for, and what they shall think of it 
when: found. The guide book traveller is 
after all only a more independent Cook’s 
tourist, in whom the desire not to omit 
any notable object in the circuit of his 
voyage is stronger than any other motive of 
travel. The “tourist” has become the 
antithesis of the travelled man, as the ex- 
amined of the educated—and from the ner- 
vous and hurried American who rushes 
from London to Moscow and back again 
in six weeks, looks at everything and sees 
nothing, to the humblest sheep in a Cook’s 
flock, who is led in muffled economy through 
a stated tour for a stipulated price, the gra- 
dation is one merely of different measures of 
ignorance. 

But however genuine and complete the 
satisfaction of finding for oneself, as one 
might before guide books were invented, 
the old world marvels, however great the 
charm of unexpectedness, lost to the guide- 
book-worm, it is not to be expected that 
anyone nowadays will go abroad without 
Murray or Baedeker. No man in the 
least affected by modern views will prefer to 
find and enjoy for himself what may be 
found in a limited field of research to going 
thoroughly through the programme of the 
grand tour, and knowing when he gets back 
that he has seen it all—that no stone witha 
mark on it was forgotten. 

And as we must have the guide book, we 
have a right to demand something better 
than the Englishman’s Illustrated Guide Book 
to the New World—as weak a bit of book- 
making as critic ever set his face against— 
too weak for serious criticism, and too 


incomplete for use. Various internal in- 


dications point to an American authorship, 
not the least being the general assumption 
that what Americans are most proud of is 
that which an Englishman is most anxious 
to see—that because Mushroom City is a 
marvel amongst mushrooms, it is therefore 
that which best repays the assiduous study 
of what the American reporter calls the “ in- 
telligent foreigner.” New York, which is 
of all cities in the United States the least 
American, occupies a large space, about 
thirty pages, Boston one page, Philadelphia 
ditto, Washington less than three, and all 
the new prosperous cities and towns, which 
are the evidences merely of the business 





energy of the American community, are 
noted in all the emphasis of the national 
self-congratulation ; we are not told that in 
the large majority of them there is not an 
object worth stopping to see, or a hotel that 
one would stop comfortably at, or find a 
dinner fit to eat ; while the great features of 
the country that would have most charm for 
an inhabitant of the Old World—the grand 
wild nature, the primeval forest—(with the 
exception of the Far West, Yosemite, and 
the Yellowstone, which few foreigners com- 
paratively are able to reach) are entirely un- 
noticed. What man versed in the European 
variety of his species could suppose that the 
results of the century-old civilisation of 
America could excite more than the passing 
curiosity of travellers habituated to the Old 
World ; and leave out of account, as has the 
compiler of this Guide Book, those regions 
which still, within easy access of the great 
lines of travel, preserve the charms of 
primeval nature? A few paragraphs are 
given to the western plains ; a tolerably full . 
description of the Yosemite valley, borrowed 
from Professor Whitney ; an epitome of the 
report of N. P. Langford, Superintendent 
of the Yellowstone National Park; but of 
original observation or experience not a 
word; the author scarcely deigns indeed to 
mention the only less interesting but per- 
fectly accessible districts where nature is 
still supreme, and where at small expense 
and with little time, an Englishman may 
see a landscape unscarred by human con- 
quest, and better worth his time and 
study than wildernesses of brick and 
mortar, which only recall in impotent 
emulation the things he left behindhim. Of 
the Adirondacks, a vast wilderness in the 
north of New York State, full of the grand- 
est passages of natural beauty, a maze of 
lakes and rivers, a forest Venice traversed 
by skiff and canoe only, a single paragraph 
(in brackets) informs us that fishing and 
shooting are to be had there; four lines tell 
us of the still wild regions of the Saguenay 
in Canada, and the great ‘ Maine woods” 
are unnoticed. And there is perhaps in the 
whole itinerary of the English tourist nothing 
so easily accessible, which so abundantly 
repays the time and expense, as a trip into 
this region, The railway carries him within 
a few miles of Moosehead lake, the principal 
sheet of water among the-many there, and 
a comfortable hotel, on a breezy point jut- 
ting out into the middle of the lake, com- 
mands on every side views of mountains clad 
in the primeval forest ; while a solitude, 
absolutely unbroken by human foot, may, 
for months together, be reached in a few 
hours’ paddle—a solitude so vast that were 
the visitors to it an hundred fold more 
numerous than they are, they could still 
find room to lose sight of each other. 
There is not, indeed, among all those 
numerous wild retreats, now becoming so 
attractive even to Americans, one which 
possesses the charm of unexpectedness and 
contrast to the extent that this does. A tiny 
steamer twice a day carries its passengers 
from the end of the land journey up to the 
Mount Kines House, and there leaves him 
face to face with the wilderness. A guide with 
bark-canoe is at hand, and a push into one of 
the rivers that empty themsel res into the lake 
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brings him into a trackless forest, which, 
save for a tree lost here and there, is such as 
the sun, and rain, and winds made it, untold 
centuries ago. It is not the Alps, nor Italy 
indeed, nor beautiful or picturesque perhaps 
but grand and impressive, as nothing else 
but the open sea and Sahara can be—one of 
the mightiest objects of human interest, and 
oue which no man or woman bred in the 
amenities of antique culture should omit to 
see—worth all the Chicagos, and Denvers, 
and Cincinnatis, and Washingtons put to- 
gether. 

Of Canada there is almost nothing in our 
guide book; of Florida and of the Southern 
States nothing, with the exception of a few 
pages on Virginia’; but nearly the half of it, 
in the form of appendix, is filled with eulo- 
giums of certain districts of the United States 
as eligible for settlers ; and there is this tone 
and substance of a land-agency circular, 
which taints the book with suspicion of 
a purpose not altogether in the interest of 
‘the tourist. After the complete and admir- 
able guidebooks to the whole of North 
America published by Osgood of Boston, 
there is no excuse whatever for the appear- 
ance of this incomplete epitome—at least, 
none which appears to the disinterested 
public. 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to say 
that its style and grammar are such as few 
American newspapers would be guilty of, 
and its statements of detail sometimes of 
a ludicrous inaccuracy. In the midst of a 
description of Quebec we are treated to the 
following sentence, sublime in its compre- 
hensiveness, if unintelligible to anyone not 
versed in Canadian history: “ At the foot 
of the citadel (sic) stands a tower over 
which now floats the British flag, on the 
spot where Montgomery and his soldiers all 
fell, swept by the grape-shot of a single gun 
manned by a Canadian artillerist.” This 
passage of history puts the story of David 
and Goliath utterly to shame. 

Perhaps the worst fault among the book’s 
many is its utter want of coherence and 
system. It attains compactness by omission 
of needful information, and redeems its fault 
of style by copious quotation. 

W. J. Srruiman. 








OUR PRISONS AND PENAL LAWS. 


Il Sistema Penitenziario d’Inghilterra e d’Ir- 
landa. Relazione di Martino Beltrani 
Scalia, Ispettore Generale delle Carceri 
d'Italia. 2* Edizione. (Roma, 1874.) 


Living in a land where law is so well ad- 
ministered that the majority of us have 
little to fear for ourselves or our possessions 
from personal violence and depredation, we 
are apt to let the veil of ignorance hide from 
us the thought of the miserable criminal 
population which nevertheless exists in our 
midst. But to the honour of our country 
it may be affirmed that for the last hundred 
years—and it is just one hundred years 
since Howard laid his first statement before 
the House of Commons—followers of the 
great philanthropist who began the work of 
prison reform have not been wanting, and 
our Government has persevered in its en- 
deavours to find out the best method of 
dealing with crime, sparing neither money 





nor labour in the great work which, to quote 
the words with which Signor Scalia closes 
the volume before us, will not be reckoned 
the least of the glories of our nation. 

Italy in the last century was in advance 
of us in its theories and practice as regards 
prisons. As early as 1704 a prison refor- 
matory for youthful offenders had been es- 
tablished in Rome. Howard visited it and 
copied the sentence inscribed over the door : 
* Pope Clement XI. For the correction and 
iustruction of profligate youth, that they who 
when idle were injurious, when instructed 
might be useful to the State.” Within was 
written: “ It is of little advantage to restrain 
the bad by punishment, unless you render 
them good by discipline”—‘‘an admirable 
sentence,” remarks Howard, “in which the 
grand purpose of all civil policy relative to 
criminals is expressed.” The word ‘“ Silen- 
tium’”’ was inscribed in the middle of the 
room, which, when Howard saw it, was 
occupied by fifty boys engaged in spinning.* 

Beccaria published his celebrated treatise 
on Crimes and Punishments at Milan in 1764. 
His humane%and enlightened views led to 
many improvements in the criminal codes of 
his own and other continental nations. His 
work was extensively read, and, including 
translations, has passed through as many 
as fifty editions. He contended against the 
use of cruel punishments, saying that, ‘‘ as a 
fluid rises to the same height as that which 
surrounds it, so, in proportion as punish- 
ments become cruel, the minds of men grow 
hardened and insensible.” Not in the severity 
but in the certainty of punishment, as we 
now fully recognise, lies the chief deterrent 
force for the suppression of crime and pro- 
tection of society. And further, Beccaria 
pointed to “the perfecting of the system of 
education ” as “the most certain method of 
preventing crimes ’’—the method which we 
in England are now earnestly endeavouring 
to pursue. 

The volume before us, as its title indi- 
cates, is an account of our own prison 
system. Consequently to those already 
familiar with the subject and with the im- 
portant and interesting discussions to which 
it has given rise, this work of Signor Scalia’s 
can give no fresh information; but it is 
interesting to know how the state of our 
country as regards crime and the principles 
which guide our treatment of it strike a 
foreigner of ability and intelligence, who 
from his position as Inspector General of 
Prisons in Italy is intimately acquainted 
with the working of the penal code of his 
own land. The problems to be dealt with, 
in any rational and humane consideration of 
the subject, are such as must be of interest 
to all students of human nature, considered 
in its aspects, physical, mental, and moral : 
the effects of the various systems of treat- 
ment on the body, and through the body on 
the mind and disposition, have to be examined 
in order to determine what regulations re- 
specting food, labour, amount of intercourse 
with, or separation from others, &c., prove 
most efficacious for the attainment of the 
great end of subduing evil, and rendering 
the guilty amenable to better influences, 





* See the account. of Howard’s visit to San Michele, 
The Works of Howard, vol. i. page 114 of the 4th 
edition, published in 1792. 





while sanity of mind is not risked nor health 
of body sacrificed. 

Signor Beltrani Scalia having been invited 
in 1868 by. Sir Walter Crofton to attend the 
Social Science meetings at Birmingham, was 
commissioned by the Italian Government to 
study the penal system carried out in Ire- 
land. His researches, however, were not 
limited to the present; he felt that the in- 
stitutions of a people ought to be studied in 
their historical development, and that the 
lessons to be gathered from the history of 
the past were specially necessary for the 
object he had in view. 

In the first section of the book Signor 
Scalia gives an admirable and interesting 
summary of our penal laws during the last 
two and a half centuries. He shows how 
the simple idea of our rough and vigorous 
forefathers was to strike terror into the 
minds of evil-doers by the severity of the 
punishments, their rigour—“ cruelty” is 
Signor Scalia’s expression—exceeding that of 
the statutes of most of the other European 
nations. The corporal punishments used— 
such as stripes and chains, the pillory and 
stocks, and death, which was the award of 
many crimes—having as their object to make 
an example of the guilty, which should 
deter others from evil courses; the reforma- 
tion of the offender was not the object in 
view. The prisons served as places of de- 
tention, in which were kept malefactors 
condemned to death and accused persons, 
and unhappily debtors and political offenders 
also, but they were not places to which the 
guilty were sentenced. The first prison 
arranged with a different intention, viz., as 
a house of correction, was Bridewell. <A 
great many idle people having been thrown 
on society by the destruction of the con- 
vents in the days of Henry VIII, it was 
deemed advisable to enforce work on vaga- 
bonds and destitute persons who were able 
to work. The old statute of Edward VI. 
respecting Bridewell says that it was des- 
tined ‘‘to destroy idleness, which is the 
enemy of all virtues, and to encourage 
industry, which conquers all vices.” A 
statute of Elizabeth passed in 1597 com- 
manded the erection of similar houses of cor- 
rection in all the principal towns of the coun- 
try, and ordained that “such rogues as were 
dangerous . . . should be banished from the 
land.” Thus began the system of trans- 
portation—and horrible it was as then car- 
ried out, for the unhappy prisoners became 
the slaves of speculators, who saved the 
country the expense of transporting them 
to America, and who trafficked in them as 
afterward in negroes. It is not surprising 
that some preferred the sentence of death to 
such a fate as this. 

Passing over a dark period in the history 
of English prisons, we come at last to the 
noble figure of John Howard. He, like 
another true friend of prisoners, St. Vincent 
de Paul, had known something of their suf- 
ferings by personal experience, the vessel in 
which he was sailing for Lisbon in 1756 
having been captured by the French; but it 
was, as he himself states in the simple words 
with which his great work on prisons begins, 
his duties as sheriff in the county of Bed- 
ford that made him acquainted with the 
wrongs and miseries of prisoners, and “ ex- 
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cited him to activity” on their behalf. The 
special circumstance which arrested his 
attention and roused the sense of justice, 
which is strong in our race, was “the 
seeing some who by the verdict of the 
juries were not guilty, dragged back to 
gaol and locked up again till they should 
pay sundry fees to the gaoler.” He applied 
to the justices for a salary for the gaoler in 
lieu of his fees ; but a precedent, they replied, 
was needed, before they could grant it. 
He accordingly rode through the neigh- 
bouring counties in search of one, but in 
vain. The scenes of misery he witnessed in 
the county gaols determined the whole 
future of his life. Before turning to the 
pages in which he relates these horrors— 
the overcrowding, the mixing of the un- 
tried and innocent with the guilty, and in 
many places of the male with the female 
prisoners, the starvation, uncleanliness, de- 
gradation, diseases and vice, which made 
our prisons a disgrace to the human race— 
it is pleasant to read the dedication to the 
House of Commons, in which Howard ex- 
presses his gratitude for the encouragement 
they had given to his design; pleasant to 
remember that when his statement was first 
laid before them, in March 1774, he received 
a vote of thanks ; and pleasant to think that, 
in spite of all abuses, brutality, slowness 
to amend, and relapses into evil, England 
since the days her eyes were opened has 
worked on in the sorely needed reformation, 
until now the question of the treatment of 
prisoners may be considered to a great ex- 
tent satisfactorily solved. 

_ The matter of pressing importance * now 
is, how to provide for the rising generation 
so that none may be driven through neglect, 
ignorance, or want into the ranks of the 
criminal class, or that, if in childhood a 
wrong step has been taken, the young 
offenders may be subjected to such disci- 
pline as shall correct their bad propensities, 
and at the same time be taught how to 
gain an honest livelihood. Signor Scalia 
points out our Reformatories, Industrial 
Schools, Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
and Homes where female prisoners may pass 
the last six months of their sentence—all 
these institutions originating in efforts of 
private benevolence, and being subsequently 
adopted and aided by the State. He notices 
asa marked feature inour national character, 
the spirit of independent and individual 
enterprise which prepared these schemes of 
public utility—so that our Government has 
followed rather than led in the movement. 
The success of this method of action he at- 
tributes to our practical sense, which never 
lost itself in search of unrealisable theories ; 
to our honesty in seeking to find out the 
evil in its full extent ; and to the number of 
philanthropic and able men and women who 
freely give their services to the cause. And 
80 long as this is the case, the result is 
healthy and good. But it is well to be re- 
minded that our plan—in which private 
activity is the motive power, public opinion 
the ruling power in all social reforms— 





* It is computed that “the time of life to which 

© greatest amount of crime falls is between fifteen 
and twenty years of age. The sum of crime at that 
Period being nearly a quarter of the whole.”—See 
Juvenile Crime, by 8. P. Day, 1858. 





throws some portion of the responsibility of 
the well-being of society on each member of 
the community: no Englishman may say, 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ”’ 

Howard was not alone in his efforts on 
behalf of the prisoner. The humanising in- 
fluence of Christianity was at work in the 
nation, impressing on the one hand _ the 
preciousness of each individual life, and on 
the other the sanctity of the bond which 
unites together each member of the human 
family. The year before Howard’s labours 
began, in 1772, a society for the relief of 
persons imprisoned for small debts had been 
formed. In 1776, a book on Prison Dis- 
cipline had been published by Jonas Han- 
way (misspelt Honway), a man whom Signor 
Scalia says has been overlooked, though his 
views agreed with those of Beccaria and 
Howard. 

Signor Scalia also mentions Holmes, who 
presided over a Commission for examining 
into the state of Irish prisons, and who has 
been called the Howard of Ireland; and 
Jeremy Fitzpatrick, who, in 1784, published 
in Dublin an essay on gaol ubuses, &c. 

In 1779 Howard’s Penitentiary Act was 
passed, and then a fresh subject had to be 
considered in the plans for prisoners, for the 
war with our colonies in America having 
broken out, the former outlet for transporta- 
tion was stopped. For a time the convicts 
were sentenced to the hulks, but in 1787 the 
first batch of convicts, 800 in number, was 
sent to Botany Bay. 

The plan of transportation, which ceased 
only ten years ago, was from the first 
opposed by Howard and Hanway, and then 
by Jeremy Bentham, whose clear and power- 
ful mind saw and _ pointed out the evils 
incident to the system, and the wrong of 
letting the foundations of a new colony be 
laid by a criminal population. Signor Scalia’s 
judgment is against transportation, and he 
records how strongly many of the most en- 
lightened and worthy men of the country— 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and others—pro- 
tested against it, through the whole period 
during which the Government—“ yielding 
to selfish considerations’’—adopted it. 
* Justice,’ he writes, ‘‘ has now won the day ; 
it is recognised that as for individuals so for 
nations, it is unwarrantable to seek relief 
from their own burdens by casting them on 
others.””’ Bentham proposed the construc- 
tion of a prison for convicts on a plan which 
was to some extent adopted in the building 
of Millbank Prison, the object being that the 
governor from his place in the centre should 
have underhiseyethecells arranged aroundit. 

To write a full history of Prison Reform, 
pointing out the causes which led to the 
various improvements, would involve, as 
Signor Scalia justly remarks, a history of 
civilisation in England. It is quite beyond 
the limits of this review to note even the 
most important steps inthe progress. The 
reaction from the horrors of mixing criminals 
together, and shutting them up unemployed, 
led to the experiment of the silent system, 
solitary confinement, and the enforcing of 
even unremynerative labour. Experience 
soon showed that lengthened isolation en- 
dangered the mind; the “ mixed” system 
now prevails, and industrial labour is carried 
on by the convicts. 





Our present plan, as explained by Colonel] 
Du Cane in his paper prepared for the 
Prison Congress held in London in 1872, is 
the following: If a prisoner be sentenced 
to a short term, he is sent to a county or 
borough gaol managed by local magistrates ; 
if sentenced to penal servitude, he goes to 
the convict prison of Pentonville or to that 
of Millbank, in one of which he passes the 
first part of his term—viz., nine months— 
in solitude and with labour. He is then re- 
moved for the second term to a prison where 
he is employed in public works, farming, 
clearing, and reclaiming land, as at Dart- 
moor—quarrying work, as in Portland 
Prison. He works in association, but sleeps 
and eats alone. During the third term he 
is conditionally released from prison, but 
kept under the supervision of the police. 
The system of marks devised by Captain 
Maconochie—a name, writes Signor Scalia, 
which will ever be dear to the students of 
prison reform—is adopted to this extent: 
every man has to earn a certain number of 
marks: if earned at the lowest rate, he 
serves out the whole of his sentence ; if at 
the highest, one-fourth of the time is re- 
mitted. The good results of the present 
system may be seen from the following sta- 
tistics furnished by Colonel Du Cane :— 

The average of sentences to penal servi- 


tude for the five years ending in 1859 . 
The actual number in 1871 


Signor Scalia describes at some length, 
and with evident sympathy and interest, 
the system proposed by Captain Maconochie,* 
which was introduced into and carried out 
to a great extent in Ireland by Sir Walter 
Crofton, and which now, as stated above, 
forms part of our own English system. The 
fact from which Captain Maconochie started, 
and which he said was generally admitted at 
the time he wrote—1846—was that “the 
punishments then used, resembling as they 
did everything most deteriorating in ordi- 
nary life, did deteriorate the prisoners, 
and were directly opposed to those forms 
of adversity which, under Providence, re- 
form character and invigorate it.’ Every 
condition, he maintained, which leaves no 
choice of action, affords no stimulus to exer- 
tion, deteriorates the man. ‘‘ What improves 
is a condition of adversity from which there 
is no escape but by continuous effort and 
something more—pradence, self-command,” 
&c. He proposed that labour, instead of 
time, should measure the sentence; the 
labour to be done being represented by 
marks, misconduct punished by fines in 
them, the balance carried to the account 
towards liberation. He believed that “ there 
is more virtue in hard labour, stimulated so 
as to be willingly performed, than in almost 
all other penal agencies put together.” 
Archbishop Whately warmly approved the 
mark system, and wrote to Karl Grey a 
letter in its favour which is quoted by 
Signor Scalia. ‘‘ Criminals,” he said, “ would 
then attach an agreeable idea to labour. 
Each additional step they took on the tread- 
wheel, they would be walking out of prison ; 


3,042 
1,818 





* Crime and Punishment: the Mark System. By 
Captain Maeonochie, late Superintendent of Norfolk 
Island. (London, 1846.) A small volume of only 
seventy-two pages, and well worth reading. 
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by each additional cut of the spade, they 
would be cutting a way to return to society.” 

From the time when these ideas were 
brought before the public, a change in the 
character of the punishments used in our 
prisons gradually took place—a change 
which originated, as Signor Scalia points 
out, in the recognition of the moral nature 
of man. From dealing with him as a brute, 
we have passed on to a system humane, 
intelligent, and just. We aim at surround- 
ing the prisoner, as Captain Maconochie ex- 
presses it, “with motives as well as with 
walls.” ‘The prison is no longer a grave 
for the living, writes Signor Scalia,—it is 
transformed instead into a place in which 
beings dead to virtue may begin a new life.” 

Mary E. Mayo. 








Leaves of Grass. (Washington.) (London: 
Chatto & Windus.) 


SEVERAL years have now passed since Walt 
Whitman’s poetical works and claims were 
first brought before the notice of English- 
men of letters, yet it is more than doubtful 
whether, even among this class, there is any 
clear and decided view of his merits to be 
found prevailing. His poems have suffered 
the usual fate of such abnormal productions ; 
it has been considered that admiration of 
them must be a kind of voluntary eccen- 
tricity, a gratuitous flourish in the face of 
respectability and orthodoxy. And it cannot 
be denied that he has not altogether escaped 
that worst of all calamities to a literary man, 
the admiration of the incompetent. It is 
true that he has been praised, with discrimi- 
nation as well as with emphasis, by Mr. 
Swinburne; but unfortunately Mr. Swin- 
burne’s praise is mainly a passport to the 
favour of those who would be likely to ap- 
preciate Whitman without any passport at 
all. The testimony of his other panegyrists 
has been not a little weakened : in some by 
supposed national or political prejudices; in 
others, as already mentioned, by notorious 
literary incompetence. 

It is very much to be hoped that the pub- 
lication of this new edition of the ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ may be the occasion of a deeper 
and wider study of the American poet, a 
study which may be carried on purely as a 
matter of literature, and not with any lurk- 
ing intention to illustrate preconceived ideas 
as t6 the merits or demerits of Walt Whit- 
man’s principles, practice, or mode of ex- 
pression. 

The volume now before us is very different 
in outward appearance from the edition of 
fourteen years ago, which has so long caught 
the eye by its dissimilarity to its brother 
occupants of the bookshelf. The old cloth 
boards, deeply and mystically stamped with 
strange emblems, have given way to an outer 
coat of sober and decent green suitable to 
any modern English poem. Thick paper and 
bold type have yielded to the exigencies of 
increased matter. The very titles of some of 
the poems have made concessions to con- 
ventionality. ‘‘ Enfants d’Adam” have trans- 
planted themselves into plain English ; 
‘* Proto-Leaf”’ has disappeared from the con- 
tents; and “A Boston Ballad the 78th year 
T. S.,” which used to excite vague and un- 
comfortable chronological uncertainties, has 





become, to the great solace of the reader, “ A 
Boston Ballad, 1854.” Altogether the book 
might seem to a too-fanciful critic to have 
abandoned, at least in externals, its former 
air of youthful and exuberant provocation, 
and to demand, more soberly if not less 
confidently, the maturer consideration of the 
student of letters. 

But it is still as ever far more easy to 
argue for or against the book than to convey 
a clear account of it to persons not acquainted 
with it. Although the contents are divided 
and subdivided by the headings which the 
author has prefixed, yet these headingsconvey 
but little idea of what comes under them, 
sometimes indeed have very little reference 
to it. Nor is the connection of the different 
divisions of the work and their interdepen- 
dence more obvious. It may be easy to 
explain the meaning of “ Children of Adam,” 
of “ Passage to India,”’ and some others ; but 
what shall we make of “Calamus,” or of 
‘Leaves of Grass’ itself? For the, answers 
we must refer the reader to the book that it 
may give its own reply. 

Moreover, the poet has in this edition 
availed himself of the incorporation of “‘ Drum- 
taps’’ and other recently published matter, to 
dispose the whole contents of the volume in 
a new order, and to make many additions, 
alterations, and transpositions in individual 
poems. These changes are for the most part, 
as it appears to us, decided improvements, 
and the whole work possesses at present a 
unity and a completeness which are no small 
advantage. There are few poets who require 
to be studied as a whole so much as Walt 
Whitman—quotations and even tolerably ex- 
tensive selections will not do—and it is a 
great gain to be directed by the author him- 
self as to the order in which he would have 
us conduct the study. 

It is not difficult to point out the central 
thesis of Walt Whitman’s poetical gospel. 
It is briefly this: the necessity of the esta- 
blishment of a universal republic, or rather 
brotherhood of men. And to this is closely 
joined another, or rather a series of others, 
indicating the type of man of which this 
universal republic is to consist, or perhaps 
which it is to produce. The poet’s langaage 
in treating the former of these two positions 
is not entirely uniform ; sometimes he speaks 
as of a federation of nations, sometimes as if 
mankind at large were to gravitate towards 
the United States, and to find in them the 
desired Utopia. But the constitution of the 
United States, at least that constitution as it 
ought to be, is always and uniformly repre- 
sented as a sufficient and the only sufficient 
political means of attaining this Utopia, nay, 
as having to some extent already presented 
Utopia as a fact. Moreover, passing to the 
second point, the ideal man is imaged as the 
ideal Yankee, understanding that word of 
course as it is understood in America, not in 
Europe. He is to be a rather magnificent 
animal, almost entirely uncultured (this is 
not an unfair representation, although there 
are to be found certain vague panegyrics on 
art, and especially on music), possessing a 
perfect physique, well nourished and clothed, 
affectionate towards his kind, and above all 
things firmly resolved to admit no superior. 
As is the ideal man, so is the ideal woman to 
be. Now it may be admitted frankly and at 





once, that this is neither the creed nor the 
man likely to prove attractive to many per- 
sons east of the Atlantic. If it be said that 
the creed is a vague creed, and the man a 
detestable man, there will be very little 
answer attempted. Many wonderful things 
will doubtless happen ‘“ when,” as the poet 
says, “through these States walk a hundred 
millions of superb persons ;” but it must be 
allowed that there is small prospect of any 
such procession. One is inclined for very 
many sound reasons, and after discarding all 
prejudices, to opine that whatever salvation 
may await the world may possibly come from 
quarters other than from America. For- 
tunately, however, admiration for a creed is 
easily separable from admiration for ‘the 
utterance and expression of that creed, and 
Walt Whitman as a poet is not difficult 
to disengage from Walt Whitman as an 
evangelist and politician. The keyword of 
all his ideas and of all his writings is uni- 
versality. His Utopia is one which shall be 
open to everybody; his ideal of man and 
woman one which shall be attainable by 
everybody ; his favourite scenes, ideas, sub- 
jects, those which everybody, at least to some 
extent, can enjoy and appreciate. He cares 
not that by this limitation he may exclude 
thoughts and feelings, at any rate phases of 
thought and feeling, infinitely choicer and 
higher than any which he admits. To ex- 
press this striving after universality he has 
recourse to methods both unusual and (to 
most readers) unwelcome. Theextraordinary 
jumbles and -strings of names, places, em- 
ployments, which deface his pages, and which 
have encouraged the profane to liken them to 
auctioneers’ catalogues or indexes of ency- 
clopzedias, have no other object than to ex- 
press this universal sympathy, reaching to 
the highest and penetrating to the lowest 
forms of life. ‘The exclusion of culture, phi- 
losophy, manners, is owing also to this desire 
to admit nothing but what is open to every 
human being of ordinary faculty and oppor- 
tunities. Moreover it is tothis that we may 
fairly trace the prominence in Whitman’s 
writings of the sexual passion, a prominence 
which has given rise, and probably will yet 
give rise, to much unphilosophical hubbub. 
This passion, as the poet has no doubt ob- 
served, is almost the only one which is pecu- 
liar to man as man, the presence of which 
denotes virility if not humanity, the absence 
of which is a sign of abnormal temperament. 
Hence he elevates it to almost the principal 
place, and treats of it in a manner somewhat 
shocking to those who are accustomed to 
speak of such subjects (we owe the word 
to Southey) enfarinhadamente. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the treatment, though out- 
spoken, is eminently “clean,” to use the 
poet’s own word; there is not a vestige of 
prurient thought, not a syllable of prurient 
language. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that sexual passion occupies the 
chief place in Whitman’s estimation. There 
is according to him something above it, 
something which in any ecstasies he fails not 
to realize, something which seems more 1n- 
timately connected in his mind with the 
welfare of mankind, and the promotion of his 
ideal republic. This is what he calls “ robust 
American love.” He is never tired of re- 
peating “I am the poet of comrades ”— 
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Socrates himself seems renascent in this 
apostle of friendship. Inthe ears of a world 
(at least on thisside the Atlantic) incredulous 
of such things, he reiterates the expressions 
of Plato to Aster, of Socrates ing 
Charmides, and in this respect fully justifies 
ing allowance for altered manners) Mr. 

’ assertion of his essentially Greek 
character, an assertion which most students 
of Whitman will heartily endorse. But we 
must again repeat that it is not so much in 
the matter as in the manner of his Evangel 
that the strength of Whitman lies. It is 
impossible not to notice his exquisite de- 
scriptive faculty, and his singular felicity in 
its use. Forced as he is, both by natural 
inclination and in the carrying out of his 
main idea, to take note of “ the actual earth’s 
equalities,” he has literally filled his pages 
with the song of birds, the hushed murmur 
of waves, the quiet and multiform life of the 
forest and the meadow. And in these de- 
scriptions he succeeds in doing what is most 
difficult, in giving us the actual scene or cir- 
cumstance as it impressed him, and not 
merely the impression itself. This is what 
none but the greatest. poets have ever save 
by accident done, and what Whitman does 
constantly and with a sure hand. “You 
shall,” he says at the beginning of his book : 


“You shall no longer take things at second or third 
hand, nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed 
on 7 ey in books: 

“You shall not look through my eyes either, nor 
take things from me : eyghamies 

“You shall listen to all sides and filter them from 
yourself.” 


But affluent as his descriptions are, there 
are two subjects on which he is especially 
eloquent, which seem indeed to intoxicate 
and inspire him the moment he approaches 
them. These are Death and the sea. In 
the latter respect he is not, indeed, peculiar, 
but accords with all poets of all times, and 
especially of this time. But in his con- 
nection of the two ideas (for the one always 
seems to suggest the other to him), and in 
his special devotion to Death, he is more sin- 
gular. The combined influence of the two 
has produced what is certainly the most 
perfect specimen of his work, the “ Word out 
of the Sea” (in this edition it has, we are 
sorry to see, lost its special title, and become 
the first merely of ‘‘Sea-Shore Memories”). 
Unfortunately it is indivisible, and its length 
precludes the possibility of quotation. But 

is another poem almost equally beauti- 
ful, oe forms part of “ President Lincoln’s 
ymn,” and for this space may per- 

haps be found :— 5 a 


“DEATH-CAROL. 


me lovely and soothing Death, 

round the world serenely arriving, arriving, 
Ih the day, in the night, to all, to each, ' 
Sooner or later, delicate Death. 


Prais'd be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 
curious ; 

mam for love, sweet love. But praise ! praise! praise! 
or the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 


Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet, 
ve none chanted for thee a chant of fullest wel- 
come ? 
ban I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all ; 
thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
Come unfalteringly. 
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Agunechs strong Deliveress ! 

it.is so—when thou hast taken them, I joyously 
sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the fleod of thy bliss, O Death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments 
and feastings for thee ; 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high 
spread sky are fitting, 

And life and the fields and the huge and thoughtful 
night. ‘ 

The. night, in silence under many a star ; 

The ocean-shore, and the husky whispering wave 
whose voice I know ; 

And the soul turning to thee, O vast and well-veiled 


death, 
And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 
Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! 
Over the rising and sinking waves—over the myriad 
fields and the prairies wide ; 
Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming 
’ wharves and ways, 
I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee,O Death!” 
It is easy enough to connect this cultus of 
Death, and the pantheism which necessarily 
accompanies it, with the main articles of 
Whitman’s creed. Death is viewed as the 
one event of great solemnity and importance 
which is common to all—the one inevitable, 
yet not commonplace incident in every life, 
however commonplace ; and, further, it must 
not be overlooked that Death is pre-eminently 
valuable in such a system as this, in the 
capacity of reconciler, ready to accommodate 
all difficulties, to sweep away all rubbish. 
The cheeriest of optimists with the lowest 
of standards cannot pretend to assert or 
expect that everyone will live the ideal life 
—but Death pays all scores and obliterates 
all mistakes. 

There remains, however, still to be con- 
sidered a point not least in importance—the 
vehicle which Whitman has chosen for the 
conveyance of these thoughts. He employs, 
as most people know who know anything at 
all about him, neither rhyme nor even regu- 
lar metre ; the exceptions to this rule occur- 
ring among his more recent poems are fewand 
insignificant, A page of his work has little 
or no look of poetry about it; it is not, in- 
deed, printed continuously, but it consists of 
versicles, often less in extent than a line, 
sometimes extending to many lines. Only 
after reading these for some time does it be- 
come apparent that, though rhyme and metre 
have been abandoned, rhythm has not; and, 
moreover, that certain figures and tricks of 
language occur which are generally con- 
sidered more appropriate to poetry than to 
prose. The total effect produced is dissimilar 
to that of any of the various attempts which 
have been made to evade the shackles of 
metre and rhyme, while retaining the other 
advantages of poetical form and diction. 
Whitman’s style differs very much from that 
of such efforts as Baudelaire’s ‘Petits Poémes 
en Prose,’ for from these all rhythm, diction, 
and so forth not strictly appropriate to prose 
is conscientiously excluded. It is more like 
the polymeters of the poet’s namesake Walt 
in Richter’s ‘ Flegeljahre,’ except that these 
latter being limited to the expression of a 
single thought are not divided into separate 
limbs or verses. Perhaps the likeness which 
is presented to the mind most strongly, is 
that which exists between our author and 
the verse divisions of the English Bible, es- 





ially in the poetical books, and it is not 








be ly that the latter did actually exercise 


some influence in moulding the poet’s work. 
It is hard to give a fair i of it: in the 
way of quotation—that given is not 
representative, being too avowedly lyrical— 
and the rhythm is as a rule too varying, 
complex, and subtle to be readily seized ex- 
cept from a comparison of many instances. 
Perhaps, however, the following stanza from 
— of Adam” may convey some idea 
of it :— 


“T have perceived that to be with those I like is 
enough ; 

To stop in company with the rest at evening is 
enough ; 

To be surrounded by beautiful, curious, breathing, 
laughing flesh is enough ; 

To pass among them, or touch any one, or rest my 
arm ever so lightly round his or her neck for a 
moment—what is this then ? 

I do not ask any more delight—I swim in it as in 
a sea, 

There is something in staying close to men and women, 
and looking on them, and in the contact and 
odour of them, that pleases the soul well ; 

All things please the soul—but these please the 
soul well,” 


It will be observed that the rhythm is many- 
centred, that it takes fresh departures as it 
goes on. The poet uses freely alliteration, 
chiasmus, antithesis, and especially the re- 
tention ef the same word or words to begin 
and end successive lines, but none of these 
so freely as to render it characteristic. The 
result, though perhaps uncouth at first sight 
and hearing, is a medium of expression by 
no means wanting in excellence, and cer- 
tainly well adapted for Whitman’s purposes. 
Strange as it appears to a reader familiarised 
with the exquisite versification of modern 
England or France, it is by no means in dis- 
agreeable contrast therewith, being at least 
in its earlier forms (for in some of the later 
poems reminiscences of the English heroic, 
of Longfellow’s hexameters, and even of Poe’s 
stanzas occur) singularly fresh, light, and 
vigorous. Nor should the language pass un- 
mentioned—for though of course somewhat 
Transatlantic in construction and vocabulary, 
it is not offensively American. The chief 
blemish in the eyes of a sensitive critic 
is an ugly trick of using foreign words, 
such as “ Libertad ”’ for liberty, “ habitan of 
the Alleghanies,” ‘‘to become éléve of mine,” 
“‘ with reference to ensemble,’ and so forth ; 
but even this does not occur very frequently. 
Few books abound more in “ jewels ‘five 
words long ;” it is hardly possible to open a 
page without lighting upon some happy and 
memorable conceit, expression, thought, such 
as this of the grass : 
“Tt is the handkerchief of the Lord ; 
A scented gift and remembrance designedly dropt, 
Bearing the owner’s name someway in the corners, 
that we may see and remark, and say Whose?” 


Or this of children’s love to a father : 

“They did not love him by allowance, they loved him 
with personal love.” 

Or again of the grass : 

“ And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of 
graves.” 

Such in matter and in”manner are Walt 
Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and there only 
remains to be added one recommendation to 
their study. The book, aggressive and vain- 
glorious as it seems, is in reality remarkably 
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free from vituperativeness of tone. Hardly 
to some “ eunuchs, consumptive and genteel 
persons ”’ is strong language used, and after 
all it rests with every reader whether he 
chooses to class himself with these. Amid 
all the ecstatic praise of America there is no 
abuse of England ; amid all the excitement 
of the poems on the War there is little per- 
sonal abuse of the Secessionists. No Eng- 
lishman, no one indeed, whether American 
or Englishman, need be deterred from read- 
ing this book, a book the most unquestion- 
able in originality, if not the most unques- 
tioned in excellence, that the United States 
have yet sent us. Georce SatNnTsBuRY. 








A Dyaloge describing the orygynall ground of 
these Lutheran faccyons, and many of theyr 
abusys, compyled by syr Wyllyam Barlow, 
chanon. 28 July, 1531. printed by *W. 
Rastell with privilege for 7 years. 

A creat deal has lately been said about the 

scoundrel who wrote this book, in relation 

to the controversy about the succession of 
the Anglican Episcopate. He was the prin- 
cipal consecrator of Matthew Parker, who, 
upon the death of Cardinal Pole, was 
appointed by Elizabeth to succeed him in 
the see of Canterbury. Probably all that 
can be said as regards the doubt that has 
been thrown upon his own consecration to 
the office of a bishop has already been said, 
and it is needless to say anything of the 
character of the man as affecting his own 
consecration, or that of Parker. What we 
are concerned with now, is the very scarce, 
and perhaps unique copy of the work the 
title of which has been placed at the head of 
this article. It was reprinted in 1553, and 
Strype may certainly be excused for not 
having seen the original edition, though it 
perhaps was not so scarce in his day as it 
has become now; but if he had read the 
reprint of 1553, he might probably have 
found out that it was not written, as he sup- 
posed, in that year, and that when Barlow’s 
friend, Dr. Turner, accused Gardiner of 
showing up Barlow, ‘‘which wrote a naughty 
and a false lying book, compelled for fear to 
do so” (Kecles. Mem. iii. 153), he meant 
that Gardiner had republished Barlow’s rea- 
sons for returning from Lutheranism, partly 
to expose the tenets of Luther and Zwingli, 
by the description of one who knew them 
well, and partly to discredit Barlow himself 
for having become a Lutheran, returned to 

Catholicism, and then having adopted the 

Zwinglian form of religion established by 

Edward. He afterwards offered to conform 

under Mary, and finally relapsed into Calvin- 

ism. Burnet, who had read, or partially read 
the book, considers it a forgery put out in 

Barlow’s name to disgrace the Reformation, 

being, as he alleges, one of the most virulent 

invectives against the Reformation that was 
written at that time. 

That Strype and Burnet were altogether 
in the wrong in their assertions and conjec- 
tures, is proved by the actual existence of a 
copy of the original edition of the Dyaloge 
with its date, July 28, 1531, and the name 
of its printer on the last leaf, in the Bodleian 
Library. Whether there is any other copy 
we do not know—there is none in the British 





notice may elicit tidings of some other copy. 
The edition of 1553 is described by various 
writers, and is probably common. It is 
reprinted verbatim but not literatim; both 
are in black letter and of very small size; 
the lines of the latter occasionally conform- 
ing to those of the earlier edition, as if they 
had been printed from the same type; but 
the variations both of spelling and arrange- 
ment of type are so great as to enable any 
one to decide, from comparing a single leaf 
of the two copies, that they are two distinct 
editions. The only additions to be found in 
the second issue are the insertion on the 
title-page, after Barlow’s name, of his desig- 
nation, as “late Bishop of Bathe ;” anda leaf 
which contains a preface, the first sentence 
of which is here transcribed as a specimen of 
the whole. It runs as follows :— 


“In this present treatise following (gentle. 
reader) is not only uttered and disclosed the beastly 
beginning of Luther’s furious faction in Saxony, 
with the seditious scismes of the sacramentaries, 
Swynglius, Oecolampadius, and other of Swycer- 
lande, but also very plainly here is shewed their 
monstruous manners and mutability, their cankered 
contentions and horrible ipocrisy, their devilish 
devices and bitter blasphemy, with infinite like 
reliques of that railing religion; whereby the 
Christian reader shall right well perceive what 
filthy fruit buddeth out of this frantic fraternity 
and sinful synagogue of Satan infernally invented 
to seduce simple souls.” 

Who the writer of the preface is, it is not 
easy to determine. Whoever he, was, he 
outdoes even John Bale, the scurrilous Bishop 
of Ossory, in his power of finding alliterative 
epithets of abuse. About a year after its 
publication, Barlow and Cardmaker were 
sent to the Fleet prison; Cardmaker was 
afterwards burnt for obstinate adherence to 
his opinions. Barlow acted successfully on 
the principle that “ He who fights and runs 
away, will live to fight another day.” He 
lived, as the reader knows, to play an im- 
portant part in ecclesiastical matters at the 
commencement of Klizabeth’s reign; and 
perhaps no turn-coat of that day feathered 
his nest so completely as the man who, in 
defiance of the vow of celibacy which he had 
taken as an Austin canon, married in the 
face of the Act of the Six Articles, and sub- 
sequently got the four daughters, who were 
the fruit of the marriage, married to four of 
the Elizabethan bishops. 

What has been said of these two editions, 
then, is not merely a curious piece of biblio- 
graphy, but it is of historical importance, as 
it fixes the number of times that Barlow 
changed his religious profession. He began 
by being a Catholic, and in June, 1531, had, 
after joining the Lutherans, become a Ca- 
tholic again. Under Henry the Eighth he 
was promoted to the bishopric of St. Asaph 
and thence translated to St. Davids. In 
Edward the Sixth’s reign he was trans- 
lated to Bath and Wells, as being a 
Protestant of the Zwinglian school, who 
could quite be depended on. In Mary’s 
reign he offered to conform, and though he 
submitted to the republication of his treatise 
against Luther and Oecolampadius, he failed 
to regain his bishopric, and went beyond sea, 
where he remained till the accession of Eli- 
zabeth, when he appears again on the scene 
as a full-blown Protestant, and was made 





Museum or at Lambeth ; but possibly this 


to be gained either by h isy or ser- 
vility ; but he held his own, and died at a 
very advanced age, having obtained as much 
of this world’s goods for himself and his 
family as in his most sanguine expectations 
he could ever have hoped for. 

But we have not yet touched upon the 
contents of the book, which, after all, are 
very curious and well worth reading. It is 
in the form of a dialogue between Nycholas, 
who is inclined toward Lutheranism, and 
Wyllyam, i.e. Barlow himself, who has been 
a convert to their tenets, and, having seen 
the mischief of their doctrines and the wick- 
edness of their lives, has returned to the 
true faith. The argument conducted . be- 
tween the two interlocutors is chiefly valu- 
able as it shows how, as early as 1531, the 
idea of adopting Scripture interpreted by 
each individual for himself had carried 
people far beyond what has since been called 
Lutheranism. Though no credit can be 
given to its author for sincerity of belief in 
what he professes, he is an undoubted 
authority as to the amount of the develop- 
ment of Protestantism at the time of his 
writing ; and it is plain that the form of 
religion he had fallen in with, both at home 
and abroad, much more resembled Calvinism 
than the tenets professed by Luther and his 
followers. When, therefore, the author 
uses the words— 

“TI mean not that fleshly word, nor their 
gospel which say, ye have no free will, your good 
deeds shall not save you, nor your ill deeds shall 
not damn you, the sacraments of the church be 
nothing of necessity, ye need not to be confessed 
to a priest, ye are not bound to obey the laws of 
the church,” &c., 


he is plainly describing an existing state of 
belief which Luther, in 1531, would not 
have adopted, and offering a substantial con- 
tribution in proof of what has only lately 
begun to dawn on the minds of English 
readers of history, that Lutheranism never 
had any hold on the religious mind of 
England, but that the reading of Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament had 
already borne ample fruit in the propagation 
of what was afterwards designated Cal- 
vinism. 

The professors of these opinions were in- 
deed roughly classed as “‘ Lutherians ’’ in the 
indictments laid against them, and Barlow 
heads his tract with the title of Lutheran 
Faccyons, because he looked upon Luther as 
the origin of all the numerous sects that 
had already sprung up. But he was per- 
fectly well acquainted both with their 
varieties of opinion and their internecme 
quarrels, as the volume itself sufficiently 
shows ; and he makes use of their differences 
—which, perhaps, he somewhat exaggerates 
—as an argument against their teaching. 
We may believe that there were many sects 
of Anabaptists, without assenting to the 
exact number of forty which he assigns ; 
and when he speaks of three hundred different 
sects in Germany, he probably alludes to the 
variety of opinions he had met with in indi- 
viduals who were classed by the world in 
general under the head of Lutherans, Occo- 
lampadians, and Zwinglians. One thing 1s 
remarkable, that whereas the name of Zwin- 
gli has survived, while that of Oecolam- 





bishop of Chichester. Nothing more was 


padius is only known to the learned, Barlow 
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seems to speak of the latter as of more im- 

rtance than the well-known “Bishop of 

urich.” And, unquestionably, his testimony 
to the irreproachable life and morals of 
many of the Anabaptists is unimpeachable, 
for it was his interest at that time to run 
them down as much as he does those whom he 
calls Lutherans and Oecolampadians, who 
were described by these Anabaptists “as 
worse than the clergy whom they call Papists, 
for because they have the gospel in their 
mouths, and frame their lives nothing there- 
after, showing none amendment of their lewd 
conversation, but continue still in vicious 
excesses after the common rate of mis- 
believers.” 

This enumeration which follows of their 
errors of belief and practice is interesting 
as coming from an ear- and eye-witness :— 

“There be some which hold opinion that all 
devils and damned souls shall be saved at the day 
of doom. Some of them persuade that the ser- 
pent which deceived Eve was Christ. Some of 
them grant to every man and woman two. souls. 
Some affirm lechery to be no sin, and that one 
may use another man’s wife without offence. 
Some take upon them to be soothsayers and pro- 
phets of wonderful things to come, and have pro- 
phesied the day of judgment to be at hand, some 
within three months, some within one month, 
some within six days. Some of them, both men 
and women, at their congregation for a mystery 
shew themselves naked, affirming that they be in 
the state of innocence. Also, some hold that no 
man ought to be punished or suffer execution for 
any crime or trespass, be it ever so horrible.” 


_ The description of what Barlow pro- 
fesses to have seen, first in Saxony and 
afterwards in Switzerland, among Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists, is of the highest interest. 
And it is remarkable that many of the 
obscure facts of history which he mentions 
are either borne out by narratives of other 
historians which nearly resemble them, or, 
at least, are not inconsistent with them. 
Neither is it likely that the charges which 
he brings against so many of the Protestant 
party are altogether groundless, because 
they were made at a time when it would 
have heen easy to contradict them if the 

had been false. Thus, the death of the 
reformer, Ulric Hutten, in Switzerland, by 
aloathsome disease contracted by his pro- 
fligacy, is matter of history, though it has 
been entirely ignored by his Protestant bio- 
graphers. Barlow caps the story by saying 
that he had previously been cured of the 
same disease seven times. 

With regard to himself Barlow takes care 
to notice the charges of insincerity and 
affections to worldly interest which would 
be laid at his door, and alleges that what 
he had done in leaving the church was 
done in ignorance, and that he is thankful 
that, through God’s undeserved mercy, he 

ad been restored. His virulent invective 
against friars who had gone over to Pro- 
testantism, and married one or more wives in 
violation of their vows of celibacy, is perhaps 
hardly consistent with his having already 
himself married, and we need not charge 
him with this additional piece of lying 
and hypocrisy; but it is certain he must 
Soon after have taken a wife, though Mrs. 
Barlow was, of course, cautiously kept in 
the batkground during the time when the 
Six Articles were enforced, and did not 





make her appearance till the statute of 
Edward VI. authorised the marriage of 
priests, and legitimised their children. 

Lastly, there is one other curious point 
in the volume, considering the date of its 
publication. In objecting to Tyndale’s ver- 
sion of the New Testament, now six years 
old, as having led to the diffusion of here- 
tical opinions, he expresses a decided opinion 
against any printing of the Bible in English 
for the present. He was a mere creature of 
Cromwell’s, and was steering his course in 
such way as should most ingratiate him- 
self with his new patron. And perhaps this 
passage contains one of the earliest inti- 
mations of the possibility of those in autho- 
rity consenting, as they did within a few 
years, to an English translation of the 
Scriptures. 

Upon the whole, we should say that this 
little work would be well worth reprinting, 
and we should be glad to see it amongst 
the other scarce tracts for the republica- 
tion of which we are indebted to Mr. Arber. 

Nicnotas Pocock. 








MINOR BOOKS. 


Queen Jane. An Historical Tragedy, by G. 
Warren Adams. (London: Effingham Wilson.) 
This play is rather well-intended than well-con- 
ceived or executed. The author fails not for want 
of painstaking, or even ingenuity, but for want of a 
sufficiently high tone of thinking and feeling: it 
gives the measure of his whole unfitness to drama- 
tise the story of Lady Jane Grey, that he finds the 
fundamental tragedy of her life in the fact that 
Guildford was not like the late Prince Consort. 


Philosophers and Fools, By J. Duhring. (Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co.) Miss Duhring, in her 
volume of essays, has done about as much to 
solve the practical perplexities of the nineteenth 
century as the Rambler did to solve those of the 
eighteenth. It goes without saying that she does 
not write as well or as weightily as Dr. Johnson ; 
but she is well-read, sprightly and sensible, and 
has something of the ponderous Doctor’s talent 
for gravitating towards a commonplaces, 
Of course any talent of this kind is proportion- 
ately more commendable in an age of shifting 
standpoints like ours, than in an age of fixed con- 
victions like Dr. Johnson’s. 


Principles of Pantheistic and Atheistic Philosophy. 
By the Rev. W. Row. (London: Robert Hard- 
wicke.) Prebendary Row’s pamphlet, which was 
originally addressed to the members of the Vic- 
toria Institute, is mainly taken 1 with a reply 
to the last work of Strauss. Where the writer 
succeeds best is in showing that Strauss fails as 
completely as his predecessors in the attempt to 
construct a subjective synthesis of knowledge 
which will bear comparison with the traditional 
synthesis; and as the attempt is never abandoned, 
every failure is an argument against tendencies 
which issue in such a result. On the other hand, 
in dealing with middle principles, the writer is 
apt to be too stiff in maintaining up to the last 
moment positions which have been already turned, 


Canons of the Church of England. By M.E.C. 
Walcott. (Oxford and London: Parker& Co.) Pre- 
bendary Walcott has illustrated the Canons of 
1604, by copious references to sources of eccle- 
siastical law of an earlier date, with the general 
object of making the history of the English Church 
look as continuous as possible. In his Introduction 
he points out interesting coincidences between the 
Anglican canons and those passed by Cardinal 
Borromeo in four provincial councils of Milan. 
Both the Introduction and the Notes contain a 
good deal of curious information not very acces- 
sible to an indolent reader, but a quotation from 





Lyndwoode or Othobon gives an indolent reader no 
idea of the antiquity of the particular bit of law 
re-enacted in 1604. 


The Hero of Elstow. By the Rev. J. Copner. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) e hero of Elstow is 
ohn Bunyan, and Mr. Copner is vicar of the 

rish, and would like his church restored in 
onour of the illustrious parishioner whose life he 

has written in a more sensible manner than we 
should have expected from his title. The few 
facts known about Bunyan are given clearly and 
unaffectedly ; and this is no small merit, consider- 
ing the temptations to rhapsodise both about the 
conversion and the imprisonment. 


A Lay to the Last Minstrel. By G. C. Norton. 
(London: John Murray.) The author of Lays of 
Faith and Loyalty visited Scott's grave in 1860, 
and was inspired with some very graceful stanzas, 
setting forth what an accomplished clerical roman- 
ticist thought were Scott’s titles to immortality. 
They are published now “to guard a title which 
was rich before,” with a preface to explain the 
writer's disgust at the one-sided emphasis with 
which recent criticism has dwelt upon the hearty 
industry whereby Scott utilised his inspiration in 
pursuit of aspirations after all not too unpractical 
to be romantic. 


The Shakespeare Argosy. By Capt. A. F. P. 
Harcourt. (London: H. 8. King & Co.) Captain 
Harcourt has read Shakespeare through in search 
of quotable things, and marked in the margin 
some word that he thought 7 a suitable 
heading for each quotation, and has arranged the 
quotations under these headings in their alpha- 
betical order: he hopes that his compilation may 
not only be useful to diners-out in want of quota- 
tions, but may contain enough of Shakespeare’s wit 
and wisdom to repay disinterested study. The 
selection is about as good as might be expected 
from the plan. 


Tue Golden Treasury of Thought. (Chatto 
& Windus). Other Men's Minds. By G. Davies. 
(Warne & Co.) The first of these collections is 

rhaps the most select; the latter is embel- 
ished (?) by several plates of steel portraits. 
Both proceed upon the same plan: distinguished 
and undistinguished writers, from Sallust to Sala, 
from George Eliot and Renan to Henry Ward 
Beecher, are ransacked for quotations which will 
come home to commonplace readers. Either col- 
lection is fitted to supply the secular reading of 
the class which used to resort for spiritual sus- 
tenance to Bogatzky. 


The Earth and its Story. By Frances Pimm. 
(London: Whittaker, 1874.) The oem before 
us is written somewhat “after” Paradise Re- 
gained. It is a composition in “unrimed” de- 
casyllabic verse, and appears to form a part of a 
whole which has not yet been given to the world, 
for its heading “Book V.,” would lead us to 
suppose that four other books are to come at some 
future time. The authoress possesses a consider- 
able power of versifying, that is, her metre and 
(in the Prologue) “rimes” are good. The chief 
faults are diffuseness and sameness in the use of 
epithets, a certain ungainliness in the breaking-up 
of sentences into lines, and occasional perversions 
of English. We are only speaking of the form: 
of the matter perhaps the less said the better. 
There is a total absence of real thought in 
the poem. Its subject—the Rise of Christianity 
—is treated from the narrowest traditional stand- 
point. Yet here and there we meet with bits of 
no little grace, and some of the thoughts, though 
never profound, evince originality, and seem to 
promise something better. But Miss Pimm is not 
equal to her subject, which in its scope far out- 
reaches both the Paradises of Milton put together 
and needs another Milton to tell it. She may do 
something in lighter verse: but to begin with a 
sort of epic (of which the fifth Book alone contains 
1,200 lines) is an inversion of a poet’s, still more 
a poetaster’s course, 
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Great Rulers. By N. Michell. 
. m Low & Co.) Mr. Michell 
is a business-like, hard-working, not unsuccess- 
fal poetaster. His work bears about the same 
resemblance to poetry that a panorama bears 
to painting; the emphatic passages are daubed, 
the intermediate passages are blurred, and yet we 
get something of a general effect, perhaps even 
something of a sense that the workman felt his 
snbject better than he rendered it. The work 
which gives a title to Mr. Michell’s last volume 
is something between a poem on the passions, with 
illustrative tales, and a series of tales with intro- 
ductory stanzas. 


Poems. By A. O.Shaw. (Redruth: F. Tre- 
gaskis, 1874.) Contains one or two pretty 
thoughts and much crude ambition. 


The Angel of Love, ard other Poems. By Zero. 
irmingham: Corn, Rylett & Mee, 1874.) “The 
1 of Love” makes us regret that the custom 
of recitation has gone out; it would be exactly 
the proper publication of these pleasant stanzas, to 
be read aloud once some fair May Sunday toa 
congregation of fair souls. The framework of the 
poem is something like that of the “ Paradiso ;” 
several stanzas are as pretty as this :— 
“‘Then straight before a mighty wall of green 
Sunk in a valley, we delighted stood ; 
And oh! the soothing solace of the scene 
After the lustre we had passed, was good! 
More than delight !—it was an emerald rest 
With sweet faint visions of flower fancies blest.” 


Bubbles from the Deep. By A. Greaves. (Dean 
&Co.) The bubbles consist of 205 sonnets in 
the metre of Shakespeare’s, and on the same class 
of subject—they are rather empty and rather 
tawdry; and some dozen miscellaneous poems, 
most of which savour of the imbecile romanticism 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. One, 
which is called “ Mother Monkford’s Meeting,” is 
not so bad : it is a quasi-dramatic idyll, in which 
a lot of girls consult an old crone about their fate 
in love. 


The Heart's 


Poems and Sonnets. By B. Johnson. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) This volume gives one the 
impression of a few feeble thoughts and fancies 
floating in a matrix of real poetical sentiment, but 
not crystallised yet, or apparently likely to erys- 


Ich Dien. (London: Moxon, Son & Co.) A 
blank verse sermon to the Prince of Wales. 


A String of Pearls. By W. Watkins Old. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) This is rather a depressing book: 
the writer has aimed high, and his workmanship, 
though not quite faultless, is always thorough, 
finished, and even delicate. It cannot be said that 
he is a mere imitator, it is even possible he might 
have written better in a time when better verse 
than his own was scarcer; his inspiration is his 
own, what there is of it; only there is not enough. 
It might be worth the while of a future Ste. Beuve 
to explore his circumstances and analyse his cha- 
racter, in order to explain the shortcomings of a 
talent which, in its present state, is like an apple 
of a fine stock which has ripened without growing 
to its full size, though there is no trace of any- 
thing that wounded it. In the meantime, readers 
who see the book in a shop had better read “A 
Life” at page S, and “ A Student ” at page 20. 


The Soul Speaks, and other Poems. By F. H. 
Hemery. (Tinsley.) The writer has “noticed that 
readable poems at a small price cannot be obtained 
by the general public.” His poems are certainly 
readable, they have a sort of amplitude and sonor- 
ousness which makes one regret the absence of 
anything rare or special in their substance. He 
has a natural ear for rhythm, but his metre is 
often incorrect: technical study would cure this. 
If he is capable of precise thought, it might enrich 
the content of his poems to read what he found 
stimulating, and refuse to rest in vague excitement. 





Wayside Wells, or Thoughts from Deepdale. By 
A. Lamont. (London: Hodder, & Stoughton.) 
This is a collection of warm-hearted essays 
and sketches which would be read with pleasure 
by the large public which reads A. K. H. B. and 
the Gentle Life with admiration. Readers outside 
that circle will be puzzled whether to find the 
author silly, tedious, or pleasant. 


Eleanor Gone with the Storm, and other poems. 
By Charlotte M. Griffiths. (Longley.) This very 
prettily illustrated volume is in the nature of a 
“survival.” It should have been Seen wher. 
Mrs. Hemans was the greatest living poetess. 
Eleanor is a beautiful girl, whose pious boldness 
goes beyond the Gates Ajar. Gone with the Storm 
is a story that might do for the framework of a 
Surrey drama, about a persecuted sailor whose 
baby dies, when his innocence is made clear. The 
last five lines are pretty :— 

‘“‘ God sent the little sunbeam through the clouds 

To cheer a lone sad heart; but now the storm 

Was over, and the black clouds chased away, 

Glad surshine lit up all around ; but this 

One little beam God gathered back to heaven.” 

Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. E. B. Pracock, of Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, is hard at work on his Lincolnshire 
Glossary for the English Dialect Society. 

Dr. Ricard Morris is about to re-edit, for 
English schools and colleges, the comparative part 
of Professor W. D. Whitney's work on Language 
separately, with an introduction, notes, and com- 
parative tables by himself. 

Tne second edition of the third volume of 
Conington’s Virgil (‘Commentary on Aeneid,” 
X.-xii.) will be soon brought out by Mr. H. Nettle- 
ship. It will contain a paper on “ Madvig’s 
mendations in Virgil,” recently published in the 
second volume of his Adversaria Critica, as well 
as some additional notes, and a list (in the index) 
of all the passages in the last six books of the 
Aeneid, in which Virgil imitated Ennius, Catullus, 
and Lucretius. 

Wes hear that Mrs. Ross Church (Miss Florence 
Marryat, the writer of novels) is going to give 
some public readings in the United States. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack, of Edinburgh, are pre- 
paring for immediate publication an edition, the 
first complete one, of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The collection is to be published in four 
monthly volumes, and will contain a large amount 
of matter quite unknown to both the English and 
American publics, and now for the first time col- 
lected. Poe's clever papers on “ Autography,” 
“ Cryptography,” and other interesting subjects; 
his wonderful scientific prose poem Eureka; his 
lengthy romance Arthur Gordon Pym, and many 
other almost unknown productions will be con- 
tained in this voluminous edition. An entirely 
new “ Memoir,” founded on original matter by 
John H. Ingram, the editor of the collection, will 
be prefixed to vol. i. This memoir is written to 
refute the prevalent idea of Poe's character (as 
based upon his enemy Griswold’s life of him), and 
will give evidence, collected from the various per- 
sons who knew the poet intimately, in favour of 
the view now taken of his life. 


PrortéssoR SEELEY is to give a course of his- 
torical lectures to the Ladies’ Association at 
Brighton next term on the State-system of Eu- 
rope, beginning on Tuesday next. He will also 
continue his lectures to the Ladies’ Classes at 
Cambridge. 

Tue French papers say that a posthumous novel 
by Alexandre Dumas has lately been discovered, 
and the story is, that is was given as her only 
re to an illegitimate child of the author’s. 

or the child’s benefit—but she should now be a 
woman—the novel, they say, is soon to be pub- 


lished. 
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Mr. Assort’s Concordasee to Pope's Works is 
now well forward in the press. It will contain a 
register of every word form used in the poet’s 
writings, though it will not give extracts for the 
commonest words like and, the. For all other 
words, every instance of use will be quoted ; those 
for intiexions will be put at the end of their crude 
forms, and when a word like brick is used as a 
verb as well as a noun, the verbal passages will 
come last in the article. 


THe New York Herald's diseussion on Did 
Bacon write Shakspere’s Plays? has ted 
into this kind of thing. “ Reporter (to the Mayor 
of New York): ‘ This article diseusses the claims 
made by Professor Holmes in the interest of 
Bacon.’ Mayor: ‘I don’t know anything about 
bacon. I am in thesugar line... .. ” Reporter: 
‘Do you think this Baconian claim has any foun- 
dation?’ Mayor: ‘I haven't studied the subject ; 
I can’t say. I might remark that I don’t know, 
and, were I pressed, I would say that I don't 
care. Shakespeare is good enough for me, and I 
don’t see any good in making a row about it.’”— 
Herald, Sept. 9, p. 4, col. 3. 


Herr Aporr Wotr has re-edited in Vienna 
William Roye’s Dialogue between a Christian 
Father and his stubborn Son, from the unique 
copy in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The 
reprint of this early Reformation tract will be 
most welcome to English students. Its date 
must be 1527. Its title is A lytle Treatous or 
Dialoge very necessary for all Christian Men to 
learne and to knowe; it spells “ other” “ wother,” 
and is dedicated “To the Right noble Estates, 
and to all wother of the toune of Cales.” Herr 
A. Wolf has a good Introduction, giving all the 
facts known about Roye’s life, and discussing the 
book. 

An answer, by Professor Friedrich, to the 
German Ultramontane journals, who disputed the 
genuineness of P. Theiner’s letters, has appear 
in the Cologne Gazette. The communication 
states that a comparison of these letters with 
others of the Library of the Vatican, has fully 
established their genuineness. 


M. Exner Orrrvrer has been made Chancelier 
of the Académie Francaise, and M. Claude Ber- 
nard director. 


Wir reference to the important discovery of 
Milton’s Common Place Book, noticed in our 
columns of last week, we are glad to learn that 
Sir Frederick Graham has given permission for its 
publication. The work, which will be accom- 
panied by facsimiles of some of the most im- 

rtant pages, will be edited by Mr. A. J. 
ewes . 


A New edition (the 12th) of Brockhaus’ Con- 
versations-Lexicon is in the press. 


Tue general meeting of the “ Deutsche Schil- 
lerstiftung” has just been held at Weimar. The 
“ Schiller-Stiftung ” fulfils the double mission of a 
literary and a charitable institution. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for October we may 
mention a paper of gossip on Mdme. Schumann, 
Herren, Biilow, Rubinstein, and Tausig. We 
wonder whether the latter artist has authorised 
the publication of the impish tricks of his youth. 
George Cary Eggleston gives somé interesting 
reminiscences of the celebrated Confederate cavalry 
general, J. E. B. Stuart, entitled “ The Chevalier 
of the Lost Cause.” Harriet W. Preston gives 
an appreciative description of Theodore Aubanel’s 
last volume, interspersed with numerous and 
creditable translations. 


WE regret to learn that serious apprehensions 
are entertained in regard to the future of the 
University of Jena, and that in consequence of the 
great financial difficulties in which it has long 
been placed, it is feared that it may be necessary to 
close its lecture-halls and to dismiss its professors. 
In 1872 the revenues of the university were esti- 
mated at 17,600 thaler, a sum which was found 
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so far i to meet the necessary outlays 
that extra Government aid had to be sought. 
The States of Weimar, Meiningen, Altenburg 
and Coburg-Gotha, of which Jena may be said to 
be the local University feeder, and whose rulers 
bear the title of Governors or “ Nutritors” of 
the institution, heave since 1865 contributed annu- 
ally about 34,000 thaler towards its support ; and 
since 1872 they have severally given additional 
sums for the same purpose, although in very 
various proportions, Weimar giving 8,000 thaler 
and Meiningen making a separate t of 500 
thaler. The accounts for 1873, notwithstanding 
these aids, show a balance of only 100 thaler 
in favour of the University funds, after all the 
my expenses had been paid. This unfavour- 
able condition of the Jena University finances is 
certainly not due to excessive liberality in the 
scale ool geo meyery incomes, since we are officially 
informed that of the twenty-eight professors, 
twelve alone receive more than 1,000 thaler per 
annum, the remaining sixteen drawing salaries 
which vary from 1,000 to 500 theler, Under 
these depressing conditions the friends of the 
University have felt impelled to bring its financial 
difficulties before the notice of the public, in the 
hope that the central German States may be in- 
duced to take prompt measures for the effectual 
aid of an institution which has done good service 
to the cause of science in Germany, and has had 
no slight influence on the rapid development of 
culture among Germans of all classes, during the 
present century. 


WE are glad to hear that Dr. Brinsley Nichol- 
son has found the author who helped Ben Jonson 
in the first version of his play of Sejanus. This 
author has been hitherto supposed, even by critics 
of the best repute, to be Shakes ere ; but the notion 
was ridiculed by Mr. Furnivall at the last meeting 
of the New Shalkspere Society. Was it likely that 
a play in which Shakspere had largely helped Ben 
Jonson should fail (as it did) while Shakspere’s 
work was in it, and succeed (as it did) when Ben 
cut out all the supposed Shakespere work, and 
put in his own instead? Of course not. The 
mere statement of the hypothesis should have re- 
futed it. But as this has not done so, we trust 
that Dr. Nicholson's discovery—of which we hope 
soon to give the details—will effectually suppress 
the prevalent opinion. 


Enquiries having been made about the state of 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s tomb in Edmonton 
churchyard, a correspondent of ours has paid a 
visit to the grave. He found the plain head and 
foot stones and the turf-covered grave in good 
order, as they were set straight, and the inscrip- 
tion repointed, about two years ago, at a cost of 
two pounds, by order of the editor of a local 

per. But no flowers or monument tell of the 
ayy Seay of any of Lamb's admirers, or those 
who have been moved by the touching story of 
his sister's life and his constant affection to her. 


Amone the Essex Poems in Mr. Morfill’s forth- 
coming volume for the Ballad Society will be “A 
Poem made on the Earle of Essex (being in dis- 
= with Queene Eliz.) by Mr. Henry Cuffe his 

»” who was executed on March 13, 1601, 
and whose dying speech at Tyburn is in the 
Tanner MS., 76—from the Harleian MS., 6947 ; 
an “ on the Earl of Essex,” from the 
Tanner MS., 306, praising his valour and gallant 
deeds, especially at Cadiz and Lisbon :— 


* But at his words they sett but light, 
discharging shot at him amaine; 
yet ner dismayed our english knight, 
but valiantly did still remaine ; 
drawing his poniard from his side, 
wheron a silken scarfe he tide. 
And on their gate he lefte the same, 
returning to his Company: 
which deeds be eternized by fame 
for noble acts of Cheualry. 
Spaine, france and portingall did feele 
his fauchions force of tempred steele.” 





“A Lament for Essex,” from Harleian, 6910; his 
own “Oomplaint,” from MS. Bibl. Reg., 17 B. 1.; 
and “The Songe of his Honowr, songe the nighte 
before he died,” from Harleian, 296, a hymn of 
repentance and a prayer for grace. 


On the 5th of this month will be re-opened the 
library of the ay of Paris. This library, recon- 
stituted in the Hotel Carnavalet, Rue de Sévigné, 
since the burning of the Hotel de Ville, already 
numbers above 27,000 volumes, specially relative 
to the history of Paris, its revolutions, its manners, 
arts, theatres, and administration. It also pos- 
sesses an important collection of engravings rela- 
ting to the topography of old Paris, to the manners, 
historical events, industrial arts and costume, as 
well as a series, nearly complete in originals and 
facsimiles, of the ancient plans of Paris from the 
sixteenth century. 


Tue old temple of the Augustines in Mexico 
has been converted into a national library. It is 
spoken of as a fine building, ornamented with 
statues and frescoes by Mexican artists, The 
library now includes the collections formerly be- 
longing to the dissolved religious corporations, 
that of the University and that of San Juan de 
Letian. Near the general library is a smaller one, 
exclusively for ladies (surely a ridiculous arrange- 
ment), and both are surrounded by gardens. 


A PopULAR edition of Holtzmann’s text of the 
Niebelungenlied, by A. Holder, has juss appeared 
(Das Nibelungenlied von Holtzmann, Volks-ausgabe 
durch A, Holder. Stuttgart, Metzler, 1874). The 
text is given without any notes. One of its fea- 
tures deserves praise—the distinction between the 
two e’s, which is observed carefully throughout. 


Heynr's well-known revised text of Stamm’s 
Ulfilas has just reached a sixth edition—a gratify- 
ing proof of the popularisation of thorough-going 
Teutonic philology in Germany. The only altera- 
tion in the present edition consists in the addition 
of the two documents of Naples and Arezzo, of 
which only specimens were given in the earlier 
editions. 


ConsIDERING the pitch of excitement to which 
Italy attuned itself to commemorate the sixth 
centenary of Dante’s birth in 1865, and to 
solemnise in the course of the present summer 
the four hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Petrarch, one is inclined to ask why the four 
hundredth birthday of Ariosto should not have 
been celebrated with equal patriotic and literary 
furore on September 8. Surely Reggio and 
Ferrara might have invoked some little enthu- 
siasm in honour of the poet whose romantic tales 
of chivalry have fed the fancies, not of Italians 
only, but of men in all countries of Europe, 
through every intervening age that separates the 
time of the creation of his Orlando from our own 
day. Some recent Italian papers have indeed an- 
nounced that an Ariosto festival is to be held next 
spring at Ferrara, but we think that as the appro- 
priate year and day have been allowed to slip by, 
any so-called commemoration had better now be 
avoided. Happily Ariosto’s memory needs no 
spurious aids to keep it alive. 

Tue Hamburg papers announce that the poet 
and novelist Robert Waldmiiller (Edward Duboc) 
is preparing, under the title of “ Leid und Lust,” 
a new series of novelettes, of which two have 
already appeared at Stuttgart. The first entitled 
As a Suitor, is said to give specially bright and 
life-like pictures of society in Normandy, repro- 
ducing with great vivacity the “ causeries” and 
everyday routine of French provincial society 
among the upper classes ; whilst the second of the 
tales published is equally successful in its de- 
lineations of German character. The scene of this 
novel, which is entitled Fashion in the Country, 
is laid in the Saxony of the last century, at the 
time of Gellert, who is introduced into the sto 
and made to cut the Gordian knot of the compli- 
cations of the plot. The period chosen by the 
author, the critical one, in which old institutions 





were beginning to totter, and the props of society 
iving i on all sides; and in the ‘pulgueest of 
erman critics, he has acquitted himself skilfully 
of his task of annotator and satirist of the by- 
gone things and thoughts of the age imme- 
diately preceding the French Revolution. 


The Periodical Literature of the United States 
of America is the title of a valuable work pub- 
lished by E. Steiger in New York, to whose un- 
tiring energy the American department of the 
Vienna Exhibition was indebted for a collection 
of examples of the various periodical publications 
of the Union. In order to prevent his labours from 
being merely eo. the owner of the collec- 
tion shown at Vienna nas published a catalogue, 
from which we glean the following facts :—The 
English language holds the first place in the 
ag publications ; the second place is taken 

German, For the State of Ohio the periodical 

erman press numbers no less than sixty-five 
organs, but only eighteen in Cincinnati. French 
is represented by thirty-eight periodicals, twenty- 
one of which belong to Louisiana. Of the re- 
maining Romance languages, the Spanish boasts 
the highest number, seventeen ; Italian but three ; 
and one paper, Y evmesste in New York, O Novo 
Mundo, is in Portuguese. Danish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Swedish are more or less represented. 
Of the Slavonic languages we meet with Czech, 
Polish, and Russian. Four papers appear in 
Welsh. Of the numerous German compound 
dialects, such as those with which Charles 
Leland’s poetry has made us acquainted, Pen- 
sylvanian German possesses a periodical journal 
of an amusing character, The Pensylvania Dutch- 
man, of Lancaster. Lastly, we may mention the 
Cherokee Advocate, in Cherokee and English, 
brought out in the city of Tahlequah, in the In- 
dian Territory, and the California China Mail 
and Flying Dragon, printed in San Francisco, in 
English and Chinese. The import of this lite- 
rature of 8,081 publications is naturally very 
varied. For instance, one paper from Hinidah 
in New Hampshire, The Star-spangled B » 
is entirely devoted to the disclosures of impostures 
and swindling transactions. Eighty-seven perjo- 
dicals belong to the Temperance Societies alone, 
but only thirty-two to surgery. The same num- 
ber are devoted to advancing the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, six to the Swedenbor- 
gians, five to the Spiritualists; five also are spe- 
cially dedicated to the Protestant creeds; fifty- 
one journals call themselves Evangelical, five 
Mormonitic, fifty-six Methodistic, seven follow 
the lead of Zinzendorf; one, The Desert Evening 
News, in the Salt Lake City, is the official organ 
of Mormonism, according to Brigham Young's 
type; whilst the Josephite Mormons in Illinois 
command three papers. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes, Oct. 1, M. Albert 
Réville gives a fair and intelligible account of Hart- 
mann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” which 
he describes as owing its popularity to anything 
rather than to the purely metaphysical merit of the 
speculations. M. Réville exposes the fundamental 
ambiguity of the system, which consists in assum- 
ing every efficient tendency and every perceptible 
object in the nataral universe to have a subject 
related to it, as the human subject is related to 
the conscious tendency which is properly called 
will, and to the conscious perceptions which are 
the matter of thoughts. The article enters intoa 
few biographical details, from which it appears 
that the author was born in 1842, so that when 
the Philosophie des Unbewussten was published he 
was younger even than Schopenhauer when his 
chief work was written. He entered the army at 
sixteen, was disabled by an accident, and retired 
in 1865. It will be news to most English readers 
that Herr von Hartmann is the author of two 
tragedies, Tristan and Iseult, and David and Bath- 
sheba, in addition to his philosophical works and 
dramatic criticisms. 


Suxce its first appearance the Acapemy has 
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striven to follow the developments of Scandinavian 
literature with sympathetic attention, but we have 
been obliged once and again to point out the 
sluggishness of thought and the indifference to 
European ~o which mark too many of the 
ag of Northern literary life in our generation. 

e have repeatedly expressed surprise that no 
better organ of literature and art than the worthy 
but tame Svensk Tidskrift for Literatur, Politik och 
Ekonomi existed at present in Scandinavia. The 
first number of a new Danish review has just come 
into our hands, and we are anxious to express at 
once our satisfaction at the ability with which itis 
started. It comes from the quarter from which 
alone any good thing in aesthetics can be expected, 
the group of young men that cluster round Dr. 
Brandes, the apostle and martyr of modern in- 
telligence in Copenhagen. It is entitled “ The 
Nineteenth Century,” Det nittende Aarhundrede, 
and is edited by Georg Brandes, and his brother, 
the eminent Orientalist. The October number 
opens with the earlier part of a study on Paul 

eyse, by the first-named editor. The clearness 
of insight, fearlessness of utterance, and harmony 
of style, are all that one would expect from the 
greatest master of modern Danish prose. The 
paper opens with a general view of Heyse’s in- 
dividuality, in which Dr. Brandes finds a happy 
blending of two forms of modern character, appear- 
antly incompatible. “More than one eminent poet of 
our day dreads, like Mérimée or Leconte de Lisle, 
the exposition of his emotions so keenly, that he 
comes at last to affect an habitual lack of emotion 
that is not quite natural to him. For Heyse this 
temptation does not exist. He has never fora 
moment been able or willing to affect more warmth 
or coldness than he felt... . He strives after 
neither the flaming impetuosity of a fiery tempe- 
rament, nor the artificial calm of a man of the 
world. By the side of Swinburne he seems calm, 
and by the side of Mérimée naive.’ This brilliant 
essay 18 followed by a little story of Danish life 
in the seventeenth century, written by J. P. Jacob- 
sen, the gifted young naturalist who has trans- 
lated Darwin’s Origin of Species into Danish. 
Edvard Brandes gives an account of the results 
of Mr. George Smith’s Babylonian discoveries, 
and the final paper is occupied with reviews of 
the two best Norwegian books of the twelvemonth, 
the Kejser og Galileer of Ibsen, and the Lodsen 
og hans Hustru of Jonas Lie. Altogether there 
is not a commonplace or dull page in the whole 
number, and if Det nittende Aarhundrede can sus- 
tain itself at the present level of excellence, it will 


take a very high place in the periodical literature 
of Europe. 





AMONGST minor matters written about by 
Francesco Zonca (Venetian Secretary in London 
temp. Charles I., copies of whose correspondence 
have been sent to this country by Mr. Rawdon 
Brown), is the arrival in London from Madrid of 
the celebrated beauty and stateswoman, Marie de 
Rohan, Duchess of Chevreuse, in May, 1638. 
She brought many curious gifts from the Spanish 
Queen to her sister, Henrietta Maria, and was en- 
tertained after a most liberal fashion by their 
Majesties. 40/. per diem were allowed for her 
table, and 2007. per month pocket-money, whilst 
the Queen’s washetiee supplied her with apparel ; 
so that “Dame Liseite” (as her contemporaries 
called her), must have cost the Crown 2,500/. 
monthly. Amongst other occupations, she at- 
tempted the conversion to Catholicism of Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, and the arrangement of a 
match between the Princess Royal and the Prince 
of Spain. She was allowed to seat herself in the 
presence of the Queen, much to the mortification 
of M. de Belliévre, who could not obtain a like 
privilege for the French ambassadress. To his 
remonstrances the Queen answered that were his 
wife accommodated with a seat, all the chief 
ladies of England would rebel, and claim a like 
freedom, which, she added, was denied even to 
her own daughter, the Princess Royal. The 





Duchess of Chevreuse, on the other hand, was a 
foreign princess, and the King’s kinswoman. 

With regard to the Venetian manufactures 
which found sale in England, the Ambassador 
Correr, Zonca’s predecessor, had written much 
about Sir Robert Mansell’s monopoly, as inter- 
fering with the importation of Murano glass, 
March, 1638, Zonca mentions the arrival in Lon- 
don, from Antwerp, of two Muranese, one of 
whom made mirrors and the other polished them. 
Mansell endeavoured to hire these artificers, but 
Zonca succeeded in sending them back to Venice, 
and also informs the State that he hoped to do 
the like by one Gasparo Brunoro, alias “ Three 
Crowns,” also a native of Murano, who offered to 
produce Venetian glass of every form and colour, 
and to teach his art to six Englishmen, At this 
time Brunoro was articled to Sir Robert Mansell, 
who paid him 5/. per week as salary—a heavy 
sum in those days. 

M. Luce, keeper of the national archives in 
Paris, has lately read before the Académie des 
Inscriptions a memoir intended to show that the 
treaty between Charles the Bad of Navarre and 
Edward III., given in Rymer as dated August 1, 
1351, and providing for the division of the whole 
of France between the two contracting agar 
belongs really to the year 1358, the only date 
which allows of all its provisions being explained 
as acceptable on both sides. During the truce 
which was to terminate at Easter 1359, English 
troops were allowed to serve under the King of 
Navarre, and had taken Poissy and Saint Cloud, 
which, in spite of the truce, when taken, continued 
to be held for England. By the treaty they were 
ceded-to Charles, together with Champagne and 
La Brie, while the rest of the country went to his 
ally. M. Luce’s theory, to explain so one-sided 
an agreement, is that the King of Navarre had just 
received intelligence of the death (on July 31) of 
Etienne Marcel, the Provost of Paris, and the con- 
sequent failure of the plot by which he had 
counted on obtaining an entrance to the capital. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes (October 1), 
under the title of Les consetls d’un constituant 
de ’89 a la France daujourdhut, M. Saint-René 
Taillandier treats of the Memoirs of Malouet, of 
which a second edition has recently been issued. 
Malouet was one of those men, like the Falkland 
of our revolution, who leave behind them the im- 
pression that they ought to have done more than 
they did. There can be no doubt that France 
would have been better off if it had shaped 
its fortunes according to the counsels of 
Malouet than according to the counsels of 
Robespierre. A constitutional monarchy guarding 
freedom and justice would have been a far better 
thing than a convention caring a great deal for 
equality, and very little for freedom. But then 
this was precisely what could not be had. The 
revolution came about because neither the French 
aristocracy nor the king were in the least fitted to 
take the lead of the nation, and Malouet’s constitu- 
tional schemes requiring that things and men should 
be otherwise than they were, were condemned 
in advance. Is France any more suited for such 
schemes now? Malouet’s views, if he had now 
been alive, would, M. Saint-René Taillandier 
thinks, have been waived in favour of the Septen- 
nate. He would have advised the Assembly to 
constitute a second chamber, and to vote a just 
and sincere electoral law. If at last a Republic 
comes, it would be possible under these conditions 
to live under it with resignation. The writer does 
not take the trouble to tell us what sort of electoral 
law, or what sort of second chamber he would 
propose. Is this scheme one for giving the 
country time to know its own mind by imposing 
temporary checks upon over-hasty action ? or is it 
one for setting up a barrier against the declared 
wish of the country, so that nothing could be 
done without the assent of men of certain politi- 
cal views, or of a certain social standing, or still 
worse, of a certain amount of wealth. If the 
latter be the case, his constitutional law will 





share the fate of the constitutional laws 
Malouet and his friends. 

Tae Times states on the authority of the 
American journals that some old =— have 
come into the possession of Captain Luther Dame, 
of Newb’ rt, Massachusetts, a near relative of 
his having bought the house formerly occupied by 
Sir William Pepperell, in Kittery, Maine. The 
papers range from bills of lading and the inden- 
tures of an apprentice to instructions by General 
Braddock for the conduct of a campaign; and 
many are of much interest as relating to one of the 
most prominent men in early New England 
history. Among them, dated “Camp at Alex- 
andria, April 16, 1755,” is an order signed by 
General Braddock, iving instructions to Colonel 
William Shirley. e orders to Colonel Shirley 
are to take command of his own and Sir William 
Pepperell’s regiments, and to proceed “ with all 
convenient expedition to attempt the reduction of 
the French forts at the straights of Niagara.” He is 
to leave a garrison at a fort at Oswego, and to apply 
to Governor De Lancey for what money he wants, 
and to keep General Braddock informed of his 
situation as far as possible, in order that a june- 
tion of the two forces might be made as soon as 
“the affairs of the Ohio are determined.” The 
reason why Sir William Pepperell did not accom- 

ny this expedition is given in a copy of another 
letter from General Braddock, in which it is said 
that Sir William, having been appointed a “ Major- 
General in the King’s army, a command of those 
provincial troops would be inconsistent with his 
rank.” There are also papers of previous date 
relating to the Louisburg expedition. One of date 
September 7, 1745, directed to Hon. Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Pepperell, is the account of 
men employed in works at Louisburg by Colonel 
Shirley. Another, of November 6,at Louisburg, and 
addressed also to Sir William Pepperell, speaks of 
his Excellency Governor Shirley, and is a draught 
of money to pay workmen. There is also a peti- 
tion, dated London, July 1, 1746, to the Duke of 
Newcastle to assist the Louisburg expedition, 
and signed by Christopher Kilby, agent to his 
Majesty’s Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
in New England. The same Christopher 
Kilby writes from Spring Gardens on May 30, 
1747, a long letter, of which the following is the 
beginning :—“ Honoured Sir,—I have delivered 
to Major Wise, who goes a passenger in one of 
the men-of-war, your patent for Baronet, in a 
box, with the broad seal. The grant of arms 
from the Herald’s office in a glass frame, and a 
small box, containing your own watch and Lady 
Pepperell’s, with a gold chain, an egg, a seal, a 
crystal heart, and a picture of the Duke. Also 
your own seal, very neatly cut, and a box with 
the impression of the three faces.” Besides these 
documents, Captain Dame has the spectacles and 
a shell snuff-box of Lady Pepperell, and a needle- 
book in which two of the leaves are made of the 
scarlet coat and buff facings of the coat which Sir 
William Pepperell wore at the taking of Louis- 
burg. 

Tue Swiss Historical Enquiry Association 
held its assembly on the last two days of Sep- 
tember in Solothurn. The first day was mainly 
devoted to the business affairs of the Society, 
the second day to its literary objects. About 
fifty members took part in the proceedings, 
from the Cantons Bern, Solothurn, St. Gallen, 
Basel, Geneva, Freiburg, Luzern, Argau, and 
Vaud. Professor G. von Wyss, of Zurich, pre- 
sided; he was re-elected for the coming three 
years by a majority of the members, the only 
other candidate being Herr Fiala, Dean of the Ca- 
thedral of Solothurn. Professor von Wyss referred 
touchingly by name to each of the members of the 
society who had been removed by death during 
the present year; many of these, indeed, were 
men little known out of Switzerland, two, how- 
ever, were of European reputation, Professor K. 
F, Hagenbach, of Basel, and Father August 
Theiner. A report was given of the state of the 
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Society as regards its publications, and much time 
t over the cuniionntide of its proposed new 


statutes. It was — to restate the object of 
the Society in the following words :— 


“The object of the Swiss Society for historical 
investigation is, by bringing the students of the 
History of the Fatherland into connexion with one 
another, and by offering a point of union to the vari- 
ous Cantonal Societies which devote themselves to 
that study to forward the progress of Swiss History, 
by works for which general co-operation is needed.” 


Many students of our nation, as well as the 
Germans and the Swiss, know that valuable his- 
torical papers are sometimes to be found almost 
buried and unknown amongst the printed transac- 
tions of the local and cantonal societies of the 
Confederation. A central Historical Society, which 
shall keep watch over all these local Societies, 
will be a real benefit to historical enquirers, 
if it will thoroughly carry out, as this Society 
promises to do, the plan it has laid down. It is 
still left undecided whether the next yearly as- 
sembly shall be held in Glarus or Luzern; the 
committee hopes to come to an arrangement 
with the members of the Fiinfértiger Histo- 
rischer Verein to‘ meet at the same time and in 
the same place. Professor Meyer, of Basel, in- 
troduced a subject which led to a long discussion, 
but did not issue in any distinct resolution. He 
said that a literary man from Vienna had been 
compelled to pay three francs and a half for the 
use, for scientific purposes, of a document at Vico- 
soprano, in the canton of Graubiinden. It was 
agreed by all that such a practice was blame- 
worthy, and that the principle should be estab- 
lished that no tax should be demanded for the 
scientific use of any document. This is the case 
with cantonal archives. Some private possessors 
dislike copies being made; a severe censure was 

d upon such dogs in the manger by the 
iety. 
The literary proceedings of the second day be- 
with a comprehensive address by the president. 
ofessor von Wyss gave a conspectus of the pro- 
gress of the last three years in the province of 
wiss historical enquiry, and the collection of 
archives. He summarised the most important 
publications, and coming to lesser details, took 
notice of the great crowd of minor historical 
memoirs, and especially of biographies, which have 
appeared during that interval in the daily and 
monthly periodicals of Switzerland. “ A wonderful 
zeal for historical research has been stirred up,” 
he said, “and the success corresponds to the 
zeal.” He closed his address with a reference to 
“Bundesrevision,” without which the public 
speech of a Swiss citizen at this time would be 
incomplete. Historical research, with scholars of 
the best modern Swiss type, is not a curious 
amusement, but a service to the living generation: 

“We are desirous of joining together anew to give 
our common help and furtherance to science and to 
the feelings of patriotism which it awakens. May 
the revision of the federal league put forth fresh 
blossoms in our society.” 


Several papers were read during the day. Professor 
Baucher, of Geneva, delivered a lecture upon the 
Weisse Buch. In this so-called Weisse Buch, the 
history of Tell is related by Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden; he showed proofs that the author 
of ithad largely used the “ Justingersche Chronik.” 
Staatsschreiber Annet, of Solothurn, read a paper 
upon Wilhelm Herter, the hero of the battle of 

urten (better known to us as Morat). There is 
great uncertainty amongst historians about the 
origin and life of this man, who played so great a 
part in the battle. The compiler of the history of 
Switzerland in the old Cabinet Cyelopaedia—for so 
long our only English History of Switzerland— 
sets him down without hesitation or misgiving as 
‘Herter of Strassburg.” The year 1876 will be the 
fourth centenary of that great battle, and will be 
Observed by the Swiss with much fervour. The 
work of Mr. Kirk on Charles the Bold has been well 
read in Switzerland, and no little indignation is felt 





on the manner in which he characterises the partici- 
pation of the Swiss in the Burgundian war. “ It 
was undertaken at the instigation of France, for 
the interest of France, and in the pay of France.” 
wor J an of : series of articles on “ Die Siicularfeier 
er nderkriege” appeared in the Sonntagsblatt 
of the Bund of Bern i Sunday last, October 4. 
The writer feels that he is called upon to prove 
that he and his countrymen ought not to celebrate 
a “ Busstag,” but can honestly keep a “ Freuden- 
fest” on the. anniversary of Murten. Pfarrer 
Ochsenbein, of Freiburg, laid before the Society a 
paper relating to the battle. He is working at a 
festival lecture, and has thrown himself entirely 
upon the study of original documents. He hopes 
to give fuller demonstration than has yet been 
offered of the part taken by Wilhelm Herter in 
the battle. Professor Hidber, of Bern, treated the 
subject of the history of the use of tobacco in 
Switzerland. There are plentiful materials, we 
believe, in other cantons for studying the fight of 
tobacco for toleration amongst the confederates, 
but Herr Hidber dealt mainly with his own can- 
ton, in which the tobacco war was both severe 
and amusing. Dr. Bachtold, of Solothurn, 
added some illustrations from this canton. 
Dr. Wyss, the president of the voyes spoke 
on the social and national importance of this war. 
It is an agreeable feature in the constitution of 
this Society, in the present bitter divisions of 
Switzerland, that it is composed of politically 
heterogeneous elements, and it is still more agree- 
able to find that they have worked hitherto with- 
out difficulty or conflict. Two recent publications 
were distributed to the members after the closin 
banquet and the custo toasts and “ hochs: ” 
1. Lorenz Aregger, Sklave in Algier, Nach seinen 
eigenen Aufzeichnungen. Edited by Herr Annet, 
and dedicated by the Society to the Historical 
Union of the canton of Solothurn. 2. The Urner 

lay of Wilhelm Tell. By Wilhelm Vischer. 

in hiipsch Spyl, gehalten zu Ury in der Eydgno- 
schafft von dem frommen und ersten Eydgnossen, 
Wilhelm Tell genannt. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue conductors of the Austrian expedition to 
the North Pole have agreed amongst themselves 
to publish the history of their travels in two 
books. One of them—the larger one—will con- 
tain the scientific results, and the other one a 
narrative of the adventures of the expedition. 
The latter is to be written in a more popular 
style. All the principal members of the expe- 
dition will be contributors to these works, 


ScHLAGINTWEIT, the traveller, is giving lectures 
at Konigsberg. On the latter days of last week 
he devoted several lectures to an account of the 
Pacific railway. Another lecture treated of Cali- 
fornia and the Chinese settled there; and in an- 
other he spoke of the indigenous peoples of 
America. According to the lecturer, the Red- 
skins are destined to disappear altogether in the 
course of a few dozen years, because they are im- 
pervious to civilisation. 


THE correspondent of the Russian Gazette de 
? Académie writes that an Englishman of the name 
of Hobham was organising a colossal undertaking 
which was to cost five million roubles, and was 
nothing less than the diversion of the waters of the 
Arpatchai into channels to be cut throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast desert plain of 
Sardar Abad, for its thorough fertilisation and 
cultivation. Mr. Hobham has already obtained 
the grant of the plain from the Russian Govern- 
ment ; the works have commenced, and Mr. Hob- 
ham hoped to attract 100,000 Irish and German 
emigranis to settle on the reclaimed lands. 


Mr. Vice-Consut Dvrvis, in his just issued 
report on the trade and commerce of Susa (in 
Tunis), relieves the usually formal nature of such 
documents with a few notes of a classical nature. 





Too familiar from early reminiscence of school- 
days, he writes, are the accounts of Oaesar’s 
exploits for one on the spot of contested sites of 
towns now no more to forego all comment. Mr. 
Dupuis then proceeds at some length to connect 
certain modern towns with those mentioned in 
Caesar's Commentaries. Thapsus, where Scipio 
and King Juba were defeated, stood unquestion- 
ably at Cape Demas, the salt lake spoken of being 
Sibkha Nen Noon. The ruins here are on a large 
scale. The amphitheatre, the vast cisterns, and 
immense quantities of marble fragments, show 
that a large town once occupied the site. That in 
the present miserable hamlet of Eldjem we see 
the ruins of Thysdrus is proved by an inscription, 
now to be seen at the chapel of St. Louis, at Oar- 
thage, which was found among the débris. The 
magnificent amphitheatre, which is in some 
respects the counterpart of the Colosseum at 
Rome, is almost intact; remnants of columns and 
fragments of marble are scattered around. It is 
possible (thinks Mr. Dupuis), that search on this 
spot would bring to light more than has been. 
found at Carthage. 


OrFIcIAL accounts from Aleppo state that the 
ill-advised measures adopted by the Turkish 
authorities with the view of making the Arabs of 
the Desert till the soil have been altogether unsuc- 
cessful. Their pastoral propensities are ya 
by force, but the only practical result is the im- 
poverishing of the population. A few strips of 
cultivation are to be seen on the banks of the 
Euphrates, but those who sow are afraid to return 
and reap, lest they should again fall into the hands 
of the Turks. Portions of tribes have been sur- 
rounded by cordons of troops, their horses and 
mares taken from them, their sheep made to die of 
starvation by being prevented from seeking pas- 
ture. These unwilling husbandmen being then 
compelled to sow a field or two with corn, the 
troops leave them to settle as they best may, and 
begin the same process with another tribe. 


In a recently published memorandum on Central 
Asia and its trade with Hindustan, Major Mont- 
gomerie states that— 


“the chief articles exported from Hindustan to 
Eastern Turkistan are opium, coarse Amritsar shawls, 
various kinds of brocades, or kimkab, red leather, 
cotton, chintzes, sugar, and spices. ‘The chief imports 
from Chinese territory and Turkistan consist of 
pushm or shawl wool, tea, charras (extract of hemp), 
silk (made up and raw), silver, gold, borax, sulphur, 

onies, &c. . . . Though the traffic through Ladakh 

as diminished, a large portion of it has only been 
diverted to other and more difficult roads, with, of 
course, an increased cost of carriage, but to what ex- 
tent I have not the means of knowing, though it is 
well known that the Chinese send a good many things 
down the Sutlej, avoiding the Jamu Maharajah's 
territories altogether. . . . Traffic is at present carried 
on between the Punjab and Eastern Turkistan, and also 
with Lhassa; but between Eastern Turkistan, in 
latitude 36° and longitude 80°, and Lhassa, in latitude 
29° and longitude 92°, I know no other place of any 
great importance at the back or north of the Hima- 
layas that would be likely to afford the base for a 
large traffic. Kafilas come from Yarkand and Khotan 
to Leh (Ladakh) every year, and one kafila or more 
comes from Lhassa to Leh . . . Lhassa can be most 
conveniently reached from Bengal by Darjiling, 
Assam, &c.’ 


In summing uP, the same officer expresses «n 
opinion that trade with Hindustan would suit the 
people of “ Eastern Turkistan best, more especially 
as they consume many of the products of Hin- 
dustan, which are not produced in Russia at any 
rate—such as opium, sugar, spices, &c. In the 
first place, the capital, Yarkand, is (as the crow 
flies) 390 miles from Jhilam ; whereas the nearest 
point of the Caspian is 1,030 miles; any similar 
point in China is perhaps 3,000 miles, und is sepa- 
rated from Yarkand by the thirty marches across 
the great desert of Gobi; and consequently there 
is but little doubt that the routes to Yarkand 
favour the trade with Hindustan.” 
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Mr. BavERMAN, the gentleman deputed by the 
Duke of Argyle to examine the iron and coal de- 
posits of India, has issued his report, but it is not 
very encouraging as regards the prospect of future 
mineral wealth for India. The best iron ore he 
has seen is the brown hematite of the Nerbudda 
valley, which is found in limestone about twenty- 
five miles north of Gurrawara; and if good coal be 
discovered in the borings now going on there, that 
station would form a good site for iron works 
a small bar and sheet iron and similar 

igh classed products. There is no locality 
which answers perfectly all the requirements 
for iron working, but on the whole Raniganj 
seems to offer the best site. It is only fair, 
however, to that distinguished body, the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, to remark that this con- 
clusion entirely confirms their previously ex- 

ressed opinions. At the time that they surveyed 

aniganj, it was considered unadvisable to recom- 
mend the establishment of large ironworks, but 
since then increased facilities of communication, 
discoveries of better coals, the possibility of mak- 
ing coke, and the steady rise in the price of im- 
ported iron, have made the successful manufacture 
of iron a less doubtful speculation than before. 
It is much to be wished in the interests of India 
that these expectations may be realised. 


Tue Nile appears from all accounts to have oc- 
casioned great anxiety to the Egyptian people 
during the last fortnight. About the beginning 
of September news came from the Soudan that 
the summer rains had abnormally swollen the 
stream; shortly afterwards, it appeared that at 
four places in ener Egypt the river had burst its 
bounds, and had laid a large extent of country 
under water, the loss of life and property being 
very great. In this crisis great energy was dis- 
played by the Government and people. Not less 
than 200,000 men have been distributed along the 
course of the river and the great canals in Lower 
Egypt, and at the weakest points watchmen are 
s every fifty or sixty yards. At Damietta, a 

yke gave way, but it was promptly repaired, and 
beyond that caused by infiltration, there now 
appears to be no prospect of any serious damage. 

he most recent telegrams state that the sub- 
sidence of the waters has actually commenced. 


Tue Chicago Tribune states that General Sheri- 
dan, in his recent expedition to the Black Hills 
(already noticed in our columns), took the pre- 
caution to take two experienced gold-seekers with 
him, and that they were fairly surprised at the 
abundance of gold in the district. The deposits 
extend for about 150 miles north and south and 
200 miles from east to west. The region is at 
present occupied by the Sioux Red Skins, and 
they form such a mixture of hostile and friendly 
tribes, that some difficulty is anticipated in get- 
ting them to “move on” westward without 
having to resort to force. 








COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


AN inaugural meeting of this institution will be 
held at eight o’clock next Monday evening, at St. 
George’s Hall, Langham Place, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Thomas Hughes. For ten years 
past it has been known to many good friends as 
the College for Working Women, 29 Queen’s 
Square, and under this designation it performed a 
small, but not unimportant, educational function. 
Here came mothers, that they might be able to 
teach their children in the course of time. Here 
came certain brave girls, out of a love of know- 
ledge that was stronger than the love of pleasure 
or the natural weariness that follows a laborious 
day. And how constant and unflagging this love 
of knowledge was! Year after year found the 
same students following up one course of study after 
another. It would have been a pity, certainly, had 
there been a want of opportunity for this fine devo- 
tion. Fora long time, however, it has been the de- 
sire of the managers to realise the idea of the late 





Professor Maurice, and so to enlarge the scope of 
their institution as to throw open classes, library 
and conversation room, to men as well as to 
women ; and this after long deliberation, and after 
having assured themselves of the sympathy and 
co-operation of their old students, they have at 
last resolved to do. 

We are all familiar with the current arguments 
against mixed classes. Similar classes, however, 
are already successfully carried on in many insti- 
tutions alike in London and the country; and 
there are many special reasons why they should 
be employed under the circumstances. The 
council remind their friends generally “of the 
many evils which arise from the separation of 
men and women in the worlds of learning and 
thought, and of the ennobling influence which 
each sex has upon the other, when both 
are united in a common work with serious 
purpose and endeavour.” But out of the spe- 


cial circumstances, as I say, there arise special’ 


reasons in favour of the scheme now adopted. 
The number of students with the old system was 
necessarily so limited that there was a certain 
waste of power, especially in the higher subjects, 
which will, it is hoped, be now no longer the case. 
Again, wives and sisters will be free to come to 
the College under the new conditions, bringing hus- 
band or brother along with them; and the prose- 
cution of some worthy study will no longer entail 
upon them the discomfort and actual danger of 
another daily separation, besides that already en- 
tailed upon them by their necessary work. Men 
and women, besides, will thus be brought together 
by common devotion to culture instead of the 
usual haphazard juxtaposition and perpetual 
“ handy-dandy ” of the world. And once brought 
together, they will associate in an atmosphere not 
otherwise attainable for them; their intercourse 
will take on something of refinement from the 
example of those among whom they move; and 
so culture will be begun in them, not only of a 
deeper kind, but ina manner more intimate and 
effectual. 

Besides increased supervision, and the care 
which the Council has taken to leaven the life of 
the college by the presence of those well qualified 
to do so, the programme will remain as before, 
The classes will include, as before, those on 
Mathematics, Literature, Languages, Physical 
Science, History, Law, and Art. The Saturday 
evening lectures will be given, for the present 
session, by Professor Morley, Mr. Furnivall, and 
Mr. Newton, of the British Museum. To all 
who have the higher culture of the working- 
classes truly at heart, this announcement cannot 
fail to be of interest; and the interest will be- 
come more serious and hopeful, I believe, as the 
facts are more carefully weighed. 

Rozert Lovis STEVENSON, 








HENRIK IBSEN’S RETURN. 
Christiania : September 24, 

Tas somewhate sedate—not to say dull—capi- 
tal has during the past few days been the scene 
of unwonted excitement. This break in our habits 
is not due, however, as generally is the case at 
this season to the meeting of any learned congress, 
or to the more trivial festivities of an international 
exhibition, but simply to the visit of the national 
oet—Henrik Ibsen. For many years he has 
ived in Dresden—turning his back upon his 
native land because he imagined his a 
men too dull or too careless to give his works the 
attention they deserved. And it must be allowed 
that had it not been for the high praise accorded 
to Ibsen in Germany, and more recently in England, 
it is probable that many Norwegians would have 
been even now ignorant of the genius, whom 
their want of sympathy had banished from the 
country. late years however, and more 
especially since the revival of the national theatre 
at Christiania, the works of Ibsen have become 
better known to his compatriots, and the more they 
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were known the more were their beauties acknow- 
ledged and appreciated. 

From Dresden, where Ibsen had been living 
during the last ten years, he has written one after 
another in rapid succession five or six pieces, be- 
sides a considerable quantity of minor poems, 
which have obtained for him the undisputed rank 
of the greatest of living Scandinavian poets. His 
principal works are Brand, Per Gynt, De Unges 
Galileer, most 
of which are accessible to those unacquainted with 
Norsk through the medium of excellent German 
translations. In spite, however, of their admira- 
tion for his great talents, the Norwegians were 
too good patriots to be able to pardon their 
master-singer for having abandoned his native 
land. It seemed to them as though his works 
lost some of their value for them by being written 
in a foreign country. On the other hand, they 
explained in some degree the satire and irony of 
his writings to the bitterness with which they 
thought he regarded his country, and took as 
pointed agin themselves and their former blind- 
ness his sharpest and most cutting epigrams. 

During the ten years of his self-imposed exile, 
Ibsen paid frequent visits to both Denmark and 
Sweden, and in both countries was received with 
all the honour due to his genius and renown. By 
degrees a mating, grew up in Norway that he 
would never put his foot again on his native land, 
and that he continued to look upon his com- 
patriots as his enemies. That this feeling was 
wholly without foundation is evident from the 
events of the last few weeks. Ibsen after passing 
a short time in some of the remote districts of the 
country, and revisiting the scenes with which he 
was once so familiar, arrived in Christiania a few 
days ago. The anger of his countrymen vanished 
as if by magic, and Ibsen has been the object of 
more enthusiasm than it was possible to imagine 
the lymphatic Norwegian capable of feeling or 
dopey'ne- 

he great féte, however, was that given by the 
students of the Christiania University. hey 
formed themselves into a vast procession and went 
to Ibsen’s lodgings to offer their homage to the 
poet. On reaching his lodgings in the Pilestraeda 
a deputation was sent up to him, and on hearing 
of their arrival, Ibsen came down into the street. 
After singing the first two verses of a hymn 
composed for the occasion, the students saluted 
the Skald with loud cries of “Long life to 
Henrik Ibsen!” accompanied by loud hurrahs, in 
which the vast crowds of bystanders joined. 
Ibsen then addressed them in the following terms, 
re emp through them to the country his real 
feelings and the cause of his long estrangement:— 


“Gentlemen,—During the past few years, whilst 
living in a foreign country, the feeling has arisen 
from time to time more strongly in my mind that I 
must see my native land again. I will not disguise 
from you that it was with much doubt and uneasiness 
that I finally decided upon this journey home. My 
stay would, it is true, be but short; but I felt how- 
even short it might be, it would always prove long 
enough to dispel an illusion in which I would fain 
have continued to live. I asked myself, In what spirit 
will my countrymen receive me? The flattering re- 
ception accorded to my works could not fully re- 
assure me, for the question still remained how do I 
personally stand with my fellow countrymen? For it 
is not to be denied that on more points than one there 
has been dissension between us. As far as I have 
been able to understand, the complaints urged against 
me were of a twofold nature. People took it for 
granted that I looked with unwarrantable bitterness 
on my personal and private relations with my country- 
men—nay, further I was even accused of directing 
attacks against peculiarities and incidents of our 
national life, which in the opinion of many had 4 
claim to be treated with anything but irony. 

“TI do not think I can make a better use of the pre- 
sent moment, so full of gratification and honour to me, 
than to devote it to an explunation and a confession. 

“T have never made my private circumstances the 
immediate subject of any poem. In former sorrowful 
days I attached less importance to these circumstances 
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than I have since been able to justify. When the 
eider's nest was plundered for the first, second, and 
third times it was robbed of its iilusions and of grea 
neon. At times, too, I felt that I with 
others 

thoughts and noble aspirati 
songs and feasting.* But let me leave this subject, and 
ask what is the poet's work? I understood it late in 
life. It consists mainly in seeing, but also in making 
others see, objects as they appear to the poet’s eye. 
But one’s own life-experience can thus alone be seen 
and shown. This need of life-experience is precisely the 
secret spring of all modern poetry. Every poem I 
have composed during the past ten years I have lived 
through in spirit. But no poet’s experience can be 
his own alone. That which he sees and feels, his 
contemporaries seo and feel also, for if they did not 
how could the giver render himself intelligible to the 
receiver ? 

“And what have been the life-experiences whence 
my poetry was inspired? The field was wide. I wrote 
partly of those things which, but as glimpses and in 
my best hours, have moved me with the living force of 
all that is great and beautiful. I wrote of that which 
stood above my daily self, and wrote of it in order to 
hold it fast before my eyes and in my soul. But I 
wrote also of things of an opposite nature—of things 
that inward contemplation shows us as the dregs and 
refuse of our own being. In this case the poet's work 
has been to me as a bath, whence I felt that I arose 
purer, healthier, freer. Yes, Gentlemen, no one can 
represent as a poet that of which he has not to a cer- 
tain degree, and at all events at certain moments, had 
the model in himself. Where is the man amongst us 
who has not, now and again, felt and acknowledged 
in himself a contradiction between word and act, be- 
tween wish and duty, between life and doctrine? Or 
where is the man who has not on some occasions 
revelled in a feeling of egotistical self-sufficiency, and 
half as a foreboding, half in downright earnest, painted 
his state in fair words both to himself and others ? 

“In speaking thus to you as students, my words 
will be understood as they should be. The student’s 
mission is in many points identical with the poet’s; 
the one as well as the other has to render first to him- 
self, and then through himself to others, a clear account 
of the questions both temporal and eternal that agitate 
the times and the world to which he belongs. 

“In this sense I may truly say that during the 
years I have spent on foreign soil, I have tried to be a 
good student. A poet belongs by nature to the far- 
seeing. Never have I seen my native land and the 
life there so fully, so clearly, so closely, as I did from 
my far-off home beyond the sea. 

“ And now, my dear countrymen, let me end with a 
few words that also have reference to an experience in 
real life. When the Emperor Julian towards the 
close of his career saw himself surrounded by crumb- 
ling ruins, nothing struck so deep into his mind as 
the thought that all he had achieved was to be re- 
membered with honour and esteem by a few cold clear 
heads, whilst his adversary was enshrined with love 
in warm living human hearts. And pondering on 

this ancient story a question has often arisen in my 
own mind during my solitude in a distant country. 
To that question the youth of Norway has replied to- 
night, and by an answer faller and warmer than I 
expected to receive. I shall carry back that answer 
as the richest memory of my visit to my country- 
men, and I trust that the events of this day are an 
experience which will some day be reflected in a future 
work. If this should happen, and if I do some day 
send home such a work, I beg the students to accept 
it as a clasp of the hand, and as thanks for this our 
meeting I beg them to receive it asa work in which 
they have a part.” 


oe 


, After the speech, which was received with 
“ud cheers, the students sang the third verse of 
their song and then quietly dispersed. 
The evening closed with the performance of 
n’s comedy of De Unges Forbund at the 
National Theatre. Epita PRapez. 





* The poet here alludes to the “Scandinavism” 
which the youth of his generation imagined they could 
found by means of speeches, patriotic songs, and fes- 
tive gatherings of the students of three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Nothing came of this powerless efferves- 


cence of enthusiasm, and Scandinavia still awaits her 
Bismarck. 





BARRY CORNWALL, 


Mr. Bryan Water Procrer, better known 
as Barry Cornwall, who died last Monday, was a 
etic coer of the wastefulness of destiny. 

e was born thirty years too soon, or two hundred 
years too late, and so his rare and high powers 
ran to seed. He had great quickness and delicacy 
of literary feeling, and a combination not very 
common, of force and vividness of ex ion, 
with a suggestive artistic reserve. He had not the 
kind of imagination which is capable of organising 
and ling a coherent ideal world, and the real 
world did not supply him with the materials 
which would have fertilised his talent. He never 
revolted against the complicated decorums of 
modern civilisation and respectability, but his 
works show an inexpressible pining after a freer 
and simpler life, where primitive passions could 
have fair play, and attain to an ideal elevation. 
Instead of finding characters and scenery among 
his contemporaries to inspire him, he had_to in- 
spire himself with the literature of the Renais- 
sance, especially that of the Elizabethan 
His literary activity was concentrated into a very 
small space—the years between 1819 and 1823; 
after that he wrote nothing except songs and 
editions and criticisms and biography. It is 
curious at first sight that he should have written 
nothing till he was over thirty, if the accepted 
date of his birth be right; but after he had es- 
caped from the solicitor’s office at Calne to the 
intellectual atmosphere of London, and the com- 

rative freedom of the bar, he had to educate 

imself in company with those who, like Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt, were rediscovering the age of 
Shakspere and Boccacio. To judge from Mr. 
Jerdan’s autobiography, he had scarcely begun to 
write before he began to publish, and, when he 
began, he poured out a singularly full and rapid 
stream of all kinds of verse, that was never hasty 
or unfinished in form, though often crude and 
incomplete in substance. His writings were well 
received, but he found he had to work at his pro- 
fession, and the muse is a jealous mistress, who 
only pays flying visits to those who cannot spend 
their lives in waiting upon her. It shows the 
essential healthiness of his nature that, under 
these uncongenial conditions, he should have 
made so few excursions into the poetry of revolt. 
“ Tartarus,” a scene in which a Mooorish magician 
sees the famous souls lost long ago, and then 
loses his own, is the most conspicuous instance, 
and proves that he could imagine, if he could not 

roduce, most of the effects of the Satanic school. 

agic had rather a fascination for him always, 
but his fancy was hampered by his judgment: 
his perception of the dreariness of commonplace 
found better expression in the “ Fall of Saturn,” 
the “ Letter of Boccacio,” and even in the lyrics 
dedicated to convicts and beggars and outlandish 
patriots. But the deepest expression of all the 

assion which could find no outlet for itself in 

ife is the ever-recurring idealisation of Death, 
now as the jovial king who welcomes all to his 
court, now as the grim stranger who takes 
the fairest from the feast, now as the gentle 
comrade with whom the weary are at rest, now 
as the bride of the spirit “ amorous-eyed.” 

The worship of Death is for the most part con- 
fined to the lyrics, and it is probably true that 
Barry Cornwall will be best remembered as a 
lyric poet: his talent was of the kind which 
is apt to be fragmentary except when it is sus- 
tained by a tradition, and it is only in the lyrical 
form that such a talent can reach complete- 
ness, the completeness of a snatch of a bird's 
song. Perhaps Barry Cornwall felt this him- 
self, for he persevered in writing lyrics after 
he had given up most other forms of verse, 
and set before himself the systematic object of 
giving an expression to the varied and subtle 
moods of modern life, which should be as fresh 
and spontaneous as the lays of the minstrels of a 
simpler and, he owned, a coarser time. Perhaps 
the archaism detracts a little from the spontaneity ; 





at least it could hardly be said that the greatest 
excellence of his | is to flow easily. His 
dramatic works show another side of his talent 
quite as rm aang as his lyrics, though circum- 
stances hindered their attaiing even the same 
degree of perfection. He understood nawwy 
how to conduct a poetical conversation, whi 
should be graceful and moving, with enough 
imagery and not too much ; he could even, as his 
tragedy of Mirandola proves, arrange five acts with 
intelligent regard to stage effect; but he had little or 
no invention, he is always repeating the device of 
lovers parted by being led to believeeach other false, 
and most of his dramatic scenes could hardly form 
part of complete plays. The situation is explained 
and not advanced. The fact is, that he showed 
his complete appreciation of the poetical language 
of the Elizabethan age by reproducing it instead 
of by describing it. And this applies to the least 
interesting section of his work, the metrical tales, 
which are a medley of bright and clear descriptions. 
strung together by a thin thread of sentimental or 
humorous narrative, and only remarkable as show- 
ing how freshly he had felt classic and Italian 
literature. His directly critical writings have 
little value, with the exception of the very dignified 
and graceful tribute to Lamb. His preface to 
Kenny Meadows'’s illustrated Shakspere is curiously 
naive and almost boyish: he was too old at seventy 
to learn the temper of a critical age, and he came 
too late to find the place for which he was really 
fit—at the feet of Ford and Fletcher. 
G, A. Srmcox. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 


56 Euston Square, Oct. 5. 

Mr. Picxertne recently published a volume 
entitled The Poems of William Blake, comprising 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, together with 
Poetical Sketches, and some Copyright Poems not 
in any other Edition; and on September 5 I re- 
viewed the volume briefly in the AcapEmy. Mr. 
Pickering, it seems, did not like the review; and 
he has now printed a little fly-sheet headed 
William Blake and his Editors, of which a copy 
reached me by post. There are in Mr. Pickering’s 
fly-sheet two incorrect statements, which I wish 
to rectify—leaving its other readers to judge of 
any further argumentative or critical matter con- 
tained in it. 

1. Mr. Pickering says that the editor of his 
volume, Mr. R. H. Shepherd, some years ago, 
“had with some reason accused the Messrs. Ros- 
setti of taking unwarrantable liberties with the 
text of Blake,” as published in Mr. Gilchrist’s Life 
of that artist. Now there was no reason whatever 
for accusing “‘the Messrs. Rossetti” of anything 
of the sort. I, being one of the two Messrs. 
Rossetti, had nothing at all to do with the 
selecting or editing of the poems of Blake in that 
book. (I commented one single poem, The Mental 
Traveller). 

2. Mr. Pickering says that, in my review 
printed in the Acapray, I have “impugned the 
veracity of a statement on the title-page of the 
new edition, to the effect that it contains some 
copyright poems not in any other edition.” What 
I really did was to affirm—and I now re-affirm it 
—that the number of “copyright poems not in 
any other edition” is limited to two—viz.: the 
Song by a Shepherd, and Song by an Old Shepherd. 
It is true—and this I had already pointed out in 
the AcaDEMy—that the edition contains one other 
fully copyright poem, Long John Brown and Little 
Mary Bell; also nine more poems (of which 
Mr. Pickering now specifies the titles) taken from 
a MS. book by Blake lately in Mr. Pickering’s 
possession. But these are not “copyright poems 
not in any other edition:” for the Long John 
Brown was previously published by Mr. Pickering 
himself, in 1866; and the remaining nine were 
also thus published, and had before that, with 
some verbal modifications, been printed in Gil- 
christ’s Life of Blake, 1863. W. M. Rossertt. 








THE STYX AND THE KOKYTOS, 


Athens : September, 1874. 

According to Moses (iv. 5, 18), the Jews swore 
by the cursed bitter water. According to Homer 
(Iliad ii. 755; viii. 369; xiv. 271; xv. 37, 185; 
Odyssey v. 185; x. 514), the gods swore the most 
sacred and terrible oaths by the waters of the 
Styx, whose fall in a cascade from a great 
height he distinctly describes by the epithets 
careBopevov Xrvyod¢ vowp and Yrvydc Weare aixa 
pieOva. The fall of the Styx in drops froma great 
height is also confirmed by Hesiod (Theogonia, 





785 and 805), “cold water which falls in drops 
(the word cara\«iBev has this signification, Iiad 
xviii, 109) from a steep height. The very ancient 
immortal water of the Styx which flows in a 
rocky place.” All the later poets represent the 
Styx as flowing in a plain in Hades. According 
to Herodotus (vi. 7 , the Arcadians swore by 
the water of the Styx, which was falling in drops 
from @ rock near Nonakris, a town in Arcadia, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Pheneos. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias viii. 18, the water of the 
Styx is not only mortiferous to men and animals, 
but it breaks glass, crystal, and vases of baked 
clay. He adds that objects of horn, bone, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, or amber, rot 
yar Dns in the water of the Styx, which falls 
in drops from a lofty steep rock near Nonakris. 
I visited the fall of the Styx with a guide from 
the village of Solos, which is presumed to occupy 
the site of Nonakris. Of this city even Pausanias 
saw only a few ruins, which have since disappeared. 
The road is the worst I eversaw. After an hour’s 
ride on a steep and narrow footpath I had to leave 
the horse behind and proceed for two hours and a 
half on foot. Buathed in sweat, I arrived at last 
at the Styx, which does not flow from the snow 
of Mount Chelmos, as E. Curtius writes (Pelo- 
ponnes i. 195), but flows from a low cavern, 20 
feet below the top of a perpendicular rock wall 
of that mountain 220 feet high. Owing to the 
smallness of the rivulet and the great height 
(200 feet) of its fall, the water at once dissolves 
in drops, which, by the attraction of the rock, 
unite again at half height on the wall, and with a 
very low murmur the streamlet reaches the 
ground, flows a short distance, and disappears by 
a subterranean passage. The most horrible and 
terror-inspiring wildness of the locality, and the 
the mysterious silence with which the waters 
dissolve in drops and soon disappear, explain the 
important and sacred character the Styx acquired 
in remote antiquity. But from the verses of 
Homer (Odyssey x. 513-514): “where into Ache- 
ron the Pyriphlegethon flows and the Koky- 
tos, which is an arm or outlet (aroppwt) of the 
waters of the Styx,” we learn that the poet under- 
stands by Styx only the source, and that he 
calls Kokytos the stream of the rivulet. Since, how- 
ever, the word cwxuric is derived from cwxisy, and 
always has the meaning, “ wailing, lamentation, 
in great distress,” ete. (as e. g. Iliad xxii. 409 and 
447; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 202), it is evident that the 
streamlet received this name from the tearlike 
drops into which it dissolves. This is also proved 
by the name of the river Acheron, into which 
both the Kokytos and the Pyriphlegethon flow, 
for Acheron is composed of the two words dyea 
peu. “Ayog means “ pain, sorrow, sadness ;” pie 
means “ to flow.” The name Styx is derived from 
atvyéw, and means “the abhorred.” The rock- 
wall from which the Styx, or better, from which 
the Kokytos flows, is of red colour, but that part 
of it which is touched by this streamlet’s water is 
black, and this has given rise to the present name, 
“ Mavroneria.” It is true that the water of the 
Styx or Kokytos is very cold, but this is the 
natural consequence of its height of about 6,400 
feet above the level of the sea. I have drunk 
copiously of it, and can affirm that not only is it 
not mortiferous, but that I never drank cleaner, 
more delicious, or wholesomer water than this. 


About an hour and a half before reaching the 
waterfall I passed two caverns, both of which may 


‘lay claim to the honour of being that into which, 


according to Pausanias (viii. 18) the insane daugh- 
ters of Proitos fled. One of these grottos, which 
is to the right and close to the path, contains 
remnants of small modern house-walls and is said 
to have been inhabited by an eremite; the other 
is to the left at a height of 300 feet in the smooth 
rock wall, which ascends at an angle of sixty- 
five degrees. One would never believe that this 
cavern could be scaled by men; but it is an his- 
torical fact that in the Greek revolution, at the 
approach of Ibrahim Pasha’s army, thirteen Greek 








families took refuge in it. My guide stated 
that they had been attacked there by the 
Egyptian troops, and that these had been repulsed 
with great slaughter. This is confirmed by the 
inhabitants of Solos. Remnants of steps cut in 
the rock can be traced from the foot of the rock 
up to the cavern, the entrance of which is nearly 
walled up. The villagers pretend that after the 
revolution it served as aden of robbers. 
Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN. 








JOHN LYLY’s POEMS. 
3, St. George’s Square, N.W. 

A quxEstIon of great interest with regard to the 
author of Euphues is raised by the contents of 
the Rawlinson MS., Poetry, 148. It contains a 
copy of Watson’s Hekatompathia, or Passionate 
Pilgrim, with an address, to “John Lyly the 
Authour, his friend,” ending, “ Farewell, John 
Lilliat,” thus seeming to identify Lyly and Lilliat. 
The MS. also contains a series of poems signed 
“John Lilliat” or Iw A, which have not hereto- 
fore been printed or attributed to Lyly (so far as 
we know). Though the one printed below would 
suit well the tone of Lyly’s petitions to Elizabeth 
in 1590 and 1593 for some reward, “lande, fines, 
or forfeitures,” because his thousand hopes and 
hundred promises have brought him “just no- 
thing,” yet the “ Lilliat, minister,” of leaf 56, 
the “ Dulcibell Porter, my scholler” of leaf 41, 
back, and the daughter Priscilla in 1599 (Lyly’s 
only yet-known daughter having been born in 
1603), seem to point to a second John Lyly = 
Lilliat. J. FURNIVALL. 


[MSS. Rawl. Poet., 148, leaf 37.] 
LILLIAT HIS MALECONTENT,. 


“1. Attend awhile, 
The ragged stile, 
That from my Muse doth flo: 
Whose lowd lament, 
Of discontent, 
Copartner of my woe. 


2. As men are friended, 
So Lawe ys ended, 
The adage olde doth say 
And with the moste, 
In evry Coast 
Affection bears the sway. 


3. Lewd Barabbas 
acquitted was 
And sett at libertie: 
when Jesus Christ, 
sonno of the hig’hst, 
Condempned for to die. 


4. The innocent, 
in discontent, 
finds fewest friends, God knowes:: 
when greater sway, 
bears all away, 
with bigg bravado showes. 


5. Let little flie, 
but looke awry, 
Rewarded with a rapp: 
When bigger bug 
doth striue & strug, 
And feareth not the slapp. 


6. True iustice flead, 
Playne dealing dead, 
The weakest to the wall: 
Wronge sets a face 
Right to disgrace, 
The Judge pleads parciall. 
7. Yet in all this, 
Not one ther is, 
My wronge will seeme to right ; 
But for myne easo, 
am glad to please, 
And say the Crowne is white. Iw A. 
Luce. 21, 19. 
Per patientiam vestram, 
possidete animas vestras. 
. St. Barnard. 
Deiectum, non eiectum.” 
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SCIENCE, — | 
The Physiology of the Circulation in Plants, 
in the Lower Animals, and in Man. By 

J. Bell Pettigrew, M.D. F.RS., d&e. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Tuis is a thoroughly disappointing book. 
Dr. Pettigrew is, 1 believe, a distinguished 
anatomist; his title-page states that he is a 
Lecturer on Physiology and an Examiner in 
the same subject at Edinburgh. When such 
a man takes the trouble to write a volume of 
upwards of three hundred octavo pages on the 
circulation, one would expect it to contain 
either new facts and views setforth in a logical 
and consistent manner, with some apprecia- 
tion of the points at issue, or at least a careful 
and well arranged digest of what is already 
known on the subject. The reader of Dr. 
Pettigrew’s volume will find but little of 
either one or the other. 

The first portion, chiefly on the circulation 
in plants, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. It 
gives one the impression of being made up of 
extracts from note-books put together with 
hardly any attempt at arrangement, and of 
fragments of verbatim reports of imperfectly 
prepared lectures, with all the repetitions, 
loose statements, illogical arguments, and 
irrelevant remarks, which may sometimes be 
excusable in an over-worked lecturer, but 
which there can be no justification for print- 
ing. The style of this portion of the book 
may be judged of by an example which is 
hardly more than a fair specimen of some 
hundreds of sentences. Dr. Pettigrew wishes 
to say that the animals he is speaking of re- 
semble the higher plants in having distinct 
vessels for the circulation of their juices, but 
no heart or contractile vessel. This he ex- 
presses in the following wonderful sentence : 
“We have now, you will observe, got distinct 
vessels in animals minus contractile power 
as in plants” (p. 83). 

Nor is the matter any better than the 

manner. He states that “ intracellular cir- 
culation is due in a principal measure to 
physical causes, such as absorption and 
evaporation, endosmose and exosmose, capil- 
larity, chemical affinity, &c.,” but gives us 
only the very vaguest idea of the way in 
which he supposes that these somewhat 
heterogeneous forces produce the phenomena 
heis discussing. Indeed in this, as in the 
rest of the book, he seems to have no clear 
physical ideas whatever. No one would 
complain of him for confessing his inability 
to explain the very obscure phenomena of 
the circulation of the protoplasm in vege- 
table cells, but nothing whatever is contri- 
buted to the solution of the difficulty by 
adiagram showing how a gyration of the 
contents of an oval cell might be produced 
by introducing and removing fluid at the 
right places in its boundary wall. Before 
any such explanation is accepted it must be 
shown that there are forces competent to 
mtroduce and remove fiuid at the right 
places, and to an extent sufficient to produce 
the observed amount of motion. This is not 
even attempted. 

Again, on page 51 there is a diagram 
representing two tubes with currents pass- 
ng along them in opposite directions, and 
two oval cells between them with their con- 
ents rotating. It is said in explanation that 
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“the fluids passing through the vessels wash 
and penetrate the sides of the cells obliquely 
and cause their contents to gyrate.” If this 
sentence means anything it must be that the 
fluids, after passing through the cell wall by 
an osmotic action, retain so much of their 
original momentum as to begin to move 
inside the cells along the wall, or at least in 
a direction making an acute angle with it. 

The section on the foetal circulation is 
better put together, but does not seem to 
contain anything of much physiological in- 
terest that is not to be found in the ordinary 
text-books, except, indeed, such a startling 
remark as the following (p. 123) :—“A 
mixed circulation amply meets the require- 
ments of the foetus, and is a positive advan- 
tage, as it places the foetus in the condition 
of the reptiles, which are very tenacious of 
life, and endure much hardship without 
sustaining positive injury.” The connexion 
between a mixed circulation and tenacity 
of life is of course nowhere explained. A 
great deal of space is occupied with a dis- 
cussion on some points in the anatomy of 
the decidua, on. which the author differs 
from Goodsir and Reid. I am not anato- 
mist enough to feel justified in expressing 
an opinion on the matter. 

A great part of what the author says 
about the hearts of vertebrates, as well as 
about the contractile vessels of some lower 
animals, is spoiled by a strange opinion about 
the action of muscular fibres. Dr. Petti- 
grew maintains (without a particle of evi- 
dence) that the elongation of a muscular 
fibre is as much an active process as its con- 
traction, and that otherwise there would be a 
great loss of power—not understanding, ap- 
parently, that work done against the elasti- 
city of an elastic body is not lost but simply 
stored up to be used again when the elastic 
body recovers its natural dimensions. When 
a portion of a machine has to move forcibly 
in one direction, and then to be quickly 
brought back to its original position, this is 
almost always done by means of a spring; 
the additional work done in extending the 
spring is simply what would have had to be 
expended in bringing the parts of the 
machine back to their original position if 
there had been no spring to do it. No power 
is lost, and that which is available is applied 
in what is usually the most convenient way. 
Dr. Pettigrew seems very unwilling to allow 
elasticity to play a greater part than he can 
possibly help. He says (p.185): ‘* A muscle 
is capable of acting in two directions: it can 
first elongate and then shorten itself; but 
these are opposite movements, and between 
them a pause or halt (the dead point of 
engineers) inevitably occurs. Elasticity 
gets the muscle over this dead point, and 
decreases the duration of the pause.” A 
sentence which only shows that he does not 
know what “the dead point of engineers ”’ 
means. Again (p. 172): “If rigid vessels 
were compatible with the movements of 
animals they would be preferable to elastic 
ones for carrying on the circulation, as, in 
this case, the heart would merely require to 
force on the blood without having to dilate 
the vessels. If we were asked to transmit 
fluid from one point to another we would 
never dream of employing an elastic tube.” 
Certainly not, because iron and lead are 





cheaper, stronger, and more durable than 
india-rubber; but when we have to cause a 
continuous flow through a pipe by means of 
an intermittent pumping action, as ina fire- 
engine, we necessarily make a part of the 
tube elastic by the introduction of the air- 
vessel. 

The section on the valves of the heart and 
veins, and their action, is fairly well done, 
without any striking novelty, but that on the 
innervation of the heart is very meagre. 
Out of some five and thirty pages of which 
it consists, twenty are purely anatomical, 
and seven are devoted to a lengthy refuta- 
tion of the doctrine that the contractions of 
the heart are caused by the stimulus of the 
blood (a refutation which does not touch 
the doctrine in any shape in which it has 
been held by any reasonable physiologist), so 
that the whole difficult and complicated 
question of the physiology of the nerves 
affecting the heart is disposed of in about 
eight pages. Dr. Pettigrew ends by saying 
that, in carrying out his design to produce a 
comprehensive view of the circulation, he 
has been compelled to expunge much that 
was old and introduce much that was new, 
and that how far he was right, time and an 
advanced physiology woulddetermine. There 
can be no doubt that the book does not con- 
tain a great deal that most people would 
look for in such a treatise, and I shall be 


‘much surprised if “time and an advanced 


physiology” confirm any portion of the 
“‘ new ”’ physiological views which Dr. Petti- 
grew has here set forth. C. TRorrer. 








COMPARATIVE VIEW OF SANSCRIT AND OTHER 
LANGUAGES, BY T. H. COLEBROOKE. 
Oxford, September, 1874, 

I mentioned in my Address before the Aryan 
section of the Oriental Congress that I possessed 
some MS, notes of Colebrooke’s on Comparative 
Philology. They were sent to me some time ago 
by his son, Sir E. Colebrooke, who gave me 
leave to publish them, if I thought them of 
sufficient importance. They were written down, 
as far as we know, about the years 1801 or 
1802, and contain long lists of words expressive 
of some of the most important elements of early 
civilisation, in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic. Like everything that Cole- 
brooke wrote, these lists are prepared with great 
care. They exist in rough notes, in a first, and in 
a second copy. I give them from the second copy, 
in which many words from less important lan- 
guages are omitted, and several doubtful com- 
parisons suppressed. I have purposely altered 
nothing, for the interest of these lists is chiefly 
historical, showing how, long before the days of 
Bopp and Grimm, Colebrooke had clearly perceived 
the relationship of all the principal branches of the 
Aryan family, and, what is more important, how 
he had anticipated the historical conclusions which 
a comparison of the principal words of the great 
dialects of the Aryan family enables us to draw 
with regard to the state of civilisation anterior to 
the first separation of the Aryan race. No one 
acquainted with the progress which Comparative 
Philology has made during the last seventy years 
would think of quoting some of the comparisons 
here suggested by Colebrooke as authoritative. 
The restraints which phonetic laws have since im- 

osed on the comparison of words were unknown 
in his days. But with all that, it is most sur- 
prising to see how careful Colebrooke was, even 
when he had to guess, and how well he succeeded 
in collecting those words which form the earliest 
common dictionary of our ancestors, and supply 
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the only trustworthy materials for a history of the 


very beginnings of the Aryan race. wih 
Max Miter. 
Father. 


Sans. Pitri (-ta). Beng. Hind. Pita. Pers. Pider. 


Sans. Janayitri (-t4). Gr. Geneter, Gennetor. Lat. 
Genitor. 

Sans. Tata. ~ . Tat. Arm. Tat. Wal. Corn. 
Tad. Ang. D 

a Poe Vaptri (-ta). Beng. Bapa. Hind. ‘mad, Bap. 

ater. Belg. Vader. Isl. Bader. Gr. Lat. 
vi 
Mother. 


— - ana Janani. Gr. Gennéteira. Lat. Geni- 
Ps Matri (-ta). Beng. Mata. Lat, Mater. 
Meter. Sclav. Mati. Jr. Mat’hair. 
Sax. Moder. Belg., Ist. Mooder. 


N.B. The roots jan and jani (the past tense of which 
last is jajnyé, pronounced Jagyé in Bengal, Tirhut, 
ete.) are evidently analogous to the Latin gigno, and 
Greek gennao, 


Gr. 
Germ. Mutter. 


Son. 

a aenaen Hind. Putr, Pat. Tamil. Putren. Ori. 

na. 

Sans. Sanu. Hind. Sin,Suin. Goth. Sunus. Saz. 
Suna. Belg. Soen, Sone. Swe. Son, Dalm. Szun. 
Pol. Boh. Syn. Sel. Sin, Syn. 

Grandson. 
~— Naptri (-ta). Jat. Nepos. Hind. Nati. Mahr. 
th. 
Granddaughter. 

Sans. Naptri. Lat. Neptis. Hind. Natni. Beng. 

Natni. Ori. Natuni. 
Daughter's Son. 
Sans. Dauhitra. Beng. Dauhitro. Hind. Dohta. 


Gr. Thugatridous, 


Son’s Son. 
Sans. Pautra. Hind. Pots. Beng. Pautro. 
Daughter. 

Sans. Duhitri (-ta). Beng. Duhita. Hind. Dédhita. 
Goth. Dauhter. Sax. Dohter. Pers. Dokhter. 
Belg. Dochtere. Germ. Tochter. Gr. Thygater. 
Sue. Dotter. Isl. Dooter. Dan. Daater. 

Sans. Toca. Russ. Doke. Hind. Dhiya, Dhi. Or. 
Thi. Sel. Hzhi. Dalm. Hehii. Boh. Dey, Deera. 
Ir. Dear. 

Brother. 


Sans. Bhratri (-ta). Hind. Bhrati, Bhai, Bhaya, Bir, 
al. 


Biran. Pers. Biradar. Corn. Bredar. 
Braud. Jr. Brathair. Arm. Breur. Mona. Breyr. 
Scl. Brat. Russ. Brate. Dalm. Brath. Boh. 
Bradr. Germ. Bruder. <An.-Sazx. Brother. Saz. 
Brother. Jat. Frater. Gall. Frére. 

Sister. 


Sans. Bhagini. Hind. Bhagni,’ Bahin, Bhaina. 
Beng. Bhogini, Boin. Mair. Bahin. Or. Bhauni. 
Sans. Swasri (-sa). Jr. Shiur. Gall. Soeur. Mona. 
Sywr. Sicil. Suora. Lat. Soror. Germ. Schwester. 
Sax. Sweoster. Goth. Swister. Holl. Zuster. 
Wal. Chuaer. . 
Father-in-law. 


Sans. Swagura. Beng. Sdsur. Mahr. Sasara. Hind. 


Susar, Susré, Sasur. Lat. Sécer, Socerus. Gr. 
Hecyros. 
Mother-in-law. 
Sans. SwaSrh. Beng. Sosru, Sasuri. Hind. Sas. 
Mahr, Sasi. Lat. Socrus. Gr. Hecyra. 
7 Wife's Brother. 
Sans, Syala. Beng. Syaloc. Hind. Sala. Or. Sala. 
Husband's Brother. 

Sans. Dévri (-vi), Dévara. Hind. Déwar. Guj. 
Diyar. Mahr. Dir. Gr. Daér. Lat. Levir 
(Olim, Devir). 

Son-in-law. 

Sans. Jamatri (-ta). Hind. Jamai, Jawai. Pers. 
Damad. 

Widow. 

Sans. Vidhava. Lat. Vidua. Sar. Widwa. Holl. 
Weduwe. 

Daughter-in-law. 

_ Badht. Hind. Baht. Beng. Bit. Gall. 

ru. 

Sans. Snusha. Cashm. Nus. Penj. Nuh. Gr. Nyos. 
Lat, Nurus. 





Sun. 
Sans. Heli (-lis). Gr. Helios. Arm. Heol, Wal. 
Hayl, Heyluen. 
Sans. Mitra, Pehl. Mithra. 
Sans. Mihara, Mahira, Pers. Mihr. 
Sans. Stra, Surya. Hind. Sirej. Mahr., Sarj, 
Surya. Ori. Suruy. 
Moon. 
Sans. Chandra. Hind. Chand, Chandr, Chandr-ma. 
Sans. Mas (mah). Pers. Mah. Boh. Mesye. Pol. 
Miesyac, Dalm. Miszecz. 


Star. 


Sans. Tara. Hind. Tara. Pers. Sitareh. Gr. Aster. 
Belg. Sterre. Sax. Steorra. Germ. Stern. Corn, 


Arm. Steren. 
Month. 

Sans. Masa (-sas). Hind. Mahina, Mas. Pers, Mah. 
Scl. Messcz. Dalm. Miszecz. Wal, Misguaith. 
Gr. Mene. Lat. Mensis. Gall. Mois. 

Day. 

Sans. Diva. Mahr. Diwas. Lat. Dies. Sax. Deg. 

Sans. Dina. Hind. Din. Boh. Den. Sel. Dan. 
Dalm. Daan. Pol. Dzien. Ang. (Ant.) Den. 

Night. 
Sans. Ratri. Hind. Rat. Penj. Ratter. 
Sans. Ni§, Nig§a. Wal. Arm. Nos. 


Sans. Nacta. Lat. Nox. Gr. Nyx. Goth. Nahts, 


Nauts. Sar. Niht. Jsl. Natt. Boh. Noe. Gall. 
Nuit. 
By Night. 
Sans. (ady.) Nactam. Lat. Noctu. Gr. Nyctor. 
Sky, Heaven. 
Sans. Div, Diva. Beng. Dibi. Liv. Debbes. 


Sans. Swar, Swarga. Hind. Swarag. Guz. Sarag. 
Cant. Cerua. 


Sans. Nabhas. Beng. Nebho. Russ. Nebo. Sel, 

Nebu. Boh. Nebe. Pol. Niebo. 
God. 

Sans. Déva (-vas), Dévata. Hind. Déwati. Penj. 
Dét. Tamil. Taivam, Lat. Deus. Gr. Theos. 
Wal. Diju. Jr. Diu. 

Sans. Bhagavan. Dalm. Bogh. Croat. Bog. 

Fire. . 

Sans. Agni. Casm. Agin. Beng. Agun. Hind. Ag. 
Scl. Ogein. Croat. Ogayn. Pol. Ogien. Dalm. 
Ogany. Lat. Ignis. 

Sans. Vahni. Boh. Ohen. 

Sans. Anala. Beng. Onol. Mona. Aul. 

Sans. Sushman (ma). Cant. Sua. 

Sans. Taninapat. Wal. Tan. Ir. Teene. 

Sans. Varhis. Sax. Viir. Belg. Vier. 

Water. 

Sans. Ap. Pers. Ab. 

Sans. Paniya. Hind. Pani. 

Sans. Udaca. Russ.. Ouode. Scl. Voda. Boh. 
Woda. 

Sans. Nira, Nara. Beng. Nir. Carn. Nira. Tel. 
Nillu. Vulg. Gr. Nero. 

Sans. Jala. Hind. Jal. Ir. Gil. 

Sans. Aria. Jr. An. 

Sans. Var, Vari. Beng. Bar. Jr. Bir. Cant. Vra. 

Cloud. 

Sans. Abhra. Penj. Abhar. Casm. Abar. Pers. 

Abr. Gr. Ombros. Lat. Imber. 
Man. 


Sans. Nara. Pers. Nar. Gr. Aner. 
Sans, Manava, Manusha. Guz. Manas. Beng. Manus. 
Dan. Mand. . Sax. Man, Men 


Mind. 
Sans. Manas. Gr. Menos. Lat. Mens. 
Bone. 
Sans. Hadda. Hind. Hadi. 
Sans. Asthi. Lat. Os. Gr. Osteon. 
Hand. 
Sans. Hasta. Hind. Hath. Penj. Hatt’h. Beng. 
Hat. Pers. Dest. 
Sans. Cara. Gr. Cheir. Viulg. Gr. Chere. 
Sans. Pati. Wal. Pawen. Ang. Paw. 
Knee. 
Sans. Janu. Penj. Jahnu. Pers. Zanu. Hind. 
Gutana. Gr. Gonu. Lat. Genu. Gall, Genou. 
Sax. Cneow. 





Foot. 
eee ie = (ony Pn gee Bae 
a es )e 
Vulg. Gi Podare. Gall. Pied. Goth. Fotus. Saz. 
an” Vot.. Sue. Foot. 
= _Anghri. Beng. Onghri. Scl. Noga. Pol. 
ogi. 
Breast. 


Sans. Stana.. Beng. Stan. (Ang. nS a Gr. Ster- 


non. Lat, Sternum. (Ang. Ches' 


| Navel. 
Sans. Nabhi. Hind. Nabh. Beng- Nai. Or. Nahi. 
Pers. Naf. Gr. Omphalos. Sax. Nafela, Navela. 
Ear. 
Sans. Carfia. Hind, Can. Arm. Skuarn. Corn, 
Skevam. 
Nose. 


Sans. Nasica, Nasa, Nasya. Hind. Nac. a Naeca. 
Casm. Nast. Lat. Nasus. Germ. Nase. 
Nuese. Sar. Noese, Nosa. Sue. Nasa. Boh. Nos. 
Sel. Nus. Dalm. Nooss. 


Tooth. 

Sans. Danta. Hind. Dant. Penj. Dand. Pers. 
Dendan. Wal. Dant. Lat. Dens. Gall. Dent. 
Gr. Odous (ontos). Belg. Tant, Tand. Sax. Toth. 

Mouth. 

Sans. Mucha. Hind. Muc’h, Muh, Munh, Muanh. 

Penj. Mab. Guz. Moh. Sax. Muth. 


Elbow. 

Sans, Anka, flank; Anga, membrum. Gr. Agkon. 
Voice. 

Sans. Vach (vac). Lat. Vox. Gr. Ossa. 
Name. 

Sans. Naman (-ma). Hind. Nam, Naoii. Pers. Nam. 
Gr. Onoma, Lat. Nomen. Gall. Nom. Saz, 
Nama. 

King. 

Sans. Raj (-t’, 3». ), Bijan (-ja). Hind. Raja. Lat. 
Rex. Gall. R ‘al. Rhuy, Rhiydh. Jr. Righ, 
Rak. 

Kingdom. 

Sans. Rajnya (-am). Lat. Regnum. 

Town. 
Sans. C’hét’a. Hind. C’héra. Wal. Kaer. Arm 
Koer. 
House. 
Sans. Ocas. Gr. Oicos. 
Sans. Griha. Hind, Ghar. Casm. Gar. 
Ship or Boat. 

Sans. Nau (naus.) Gr. Naus. Lat, Navis. Pers. 
Nau. Hind. Nau, Nai. Or. Na. Carn. Naviya. 
A Small Boat. 

Sans. Plava. Mak. Play.. Gr. Ploion. 

Thing, Wealth. 

Sans. Rai (ras). Lat. Res. 

Mountain. 


Sans. Parvata. Hind. Parbat, Pahar. Pemj. Parae 
bat. Carn. Parbatavu. 
=_ Sa Penj. Adari. Jr. Ard. 
aga, Aga. Ir. Aigh. 
‘Sana Gekvaa (-va), Giri. Lus. Grib. Scl. Hrib. 
Rock or Stone. 
Sans. Prastara. Hind. Patthar. Guz. Pat’har. 
Beng. Pat’har. Gr. Petra. Lat. Petra. 
Sans. Gravan (-vai). Penj. Garay. 
Tree. 
Sans. Dru (drus), ee (-mas). Gr. Drys (Drymos, 


a wood). pir. Druu. Russ. Dreous. Sei. Drevu. 
Sans. Taru. Goth. Trin, Trie. Sax. Treo, Treow. 


Dan, Tree. 
Pomegranate. 
Sans. Rohita. Gr. Rhoa, Rhoia. 
Horse. 
Sans. Ghot'aca. Hind. Ghora. Guz. Ghérd. Casm. 


Guru. Wal. Goruydh, Govar. 
Sans. Haya (-yas). Ant. Sans. Arusha. Isl. Hors, 
Hestur, Dan. Hest. Sue. Hast. Sax, Hors. 
Sans. AéSva. Penj. Aswa. Pers. Asp. 


Ass. 


Sans. Chara. Penj. Char. Pers. Khar. 
Sans. Gardabha. Hind. Gadhia. Tirh. Gadaha. 
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ee Mule, ‘Sleep. Prepositions, &c. 
Sans. Aéwatara. Pers, Astar. Sans. Swapna, Saya, Swipa. ‘Beng. Shdin. Hind. | Sans. Antar. Lat. Inter. Sans. Upari. Gr. Hyper. 
;  Cnmul (Supna) Sona [to sleep]. Gr. Hypnos. Wal. Hep-| Jat. Super. Sans. Upa. Gr. Hypo. Lat. Sub. 


" Sans. Ushfra, Hind. Unt, Guz. Ut. Pony. Ustar. 


Pers. Ushtur, Shutur. 


* Ox, Cow, Bull, 
Sans. G6 (gaus). Hind. Gau, Gai. . Goru. 
Sax. Cu. Swe. Koo. Belg. Koo. 


Pers. Gau. 
Germ. Kue. 

Sans. Ucshan (-sha). Sar. Oxa. Dan. Oxe. Isl. 
Uxe. Boh. Qchse. Germ. Ochs. Wal. Ychs. 

Sans. Vrisha, Vrishan (-sha). Tirh. Brikh. Boh. 
Byk. Pol. Beik. Dalm. Bak. Lwus. Bik. Hung. 
Bika. Wal. Byuch. Arm. Biych. Corn. Byuh. 


Goat. 

Sans. Bucea, Barcara. Hind. Bacra. Mahr. Boéar. 
Guz. Bécard. Beng. Boca. Arm. Buch. Corn. 
Byk. Sax. Bucca. Gall. Bouc. Sue. Bock. Belg. 
Bocke. Ital. Becco. 


Ewe. 

Sans. Avi (-vis). Gr. Ois. Lat. Ovis. Sax. Eowe. 

att Wool. 

Sans. Urfia. Hind. Un. Scl. Volna. Pol. Welna. 
Boh. Wina. Dalm. Vuna. Sue. Ull. Jel. Ull, 
Belg. Wul. -Germ. Wolle. A.-Saxr. Wulle. 
Wail. Gulan. Corn. Gluan. Arm. Gloan. Jr. 
Olann. 

Hair of the Body. 

Sans. Lava. Ir. Lo. 


Sans. Loman (-ma), Roman (-ma). Hind. Roan. 
Beng. Lim, Rom. Casm. Rum. Mah, Romé. 


Hair of the Head. 


Sans. Césa. Hind. Cés. Casm. Cis. Lat. Crinis. 
Sans. Bala. Hind. Bal. 
Hog. 

Sans. Sicara (fem -ri). Penj. Sir.. Hind. Suir, Si- 
war, Su, Suén. Beng. Shicar, Shidr. Mahr. 
Dicar. Tirh. Sagar. Nepal. Surin. Dan. Suin. 
Sue. Swiin. Dus. Swina. Carn. Swynia, Swine. 
Ang. Swine. Sar. Sugn. Holl. Soeg, Sauwe. 
Germ. Sauw. Ang. Sow. Belg. Soch. Lat. Sus. 


Gr. Hys, Sys. Lacon. Sika. Pers. Khuc. Wall. 
Hukh. Corn. Hoch, Hoh. 
Boar. 

Sans. Varaha. Hind. Barah. Oris. Barahi. Beng. 


Borahd, Bora. Corn. Bora, Baedh. Belg. Beer. 
Sax. Bar. Ang. Boar. Span, Berraco. Gall. 
Verrat. Ital. Verro. 


Mouse. 
Sans. Mushaca, Misha. Hind. Mus, Musa, Musi, 
Miusri, Musna. Penj. Masha. Tirh. Mas. Lat. 


Mus. Gr. Mts. Sax. Mus. 
Bear. 
Sons. Riesha. Hind. Rich’h. Penj. Richh. Guz. 


Rénchh. Tirh, Rikh. 
Sans, Bhalla, Bhallaca, Bhallica. Hind. Bhat, Bhala. 
Sans. Ach’ha, Acsha. Gr. Arctos. Wal. Arth. 


Sans, Vrica. Dalm. Vuuk. Sel. Vulk. Pol. Wulk. 
Insect. 
Sans. Crimi. Pers.Cirm. Beng. Crimi. Taml. Crimi. 


Serpent. 

Sans. Ahi (ahis). Gr. Ophis. 

Sans. Sarpa. Pers. Serp. Lat. Serpens. Hind. Sarp. 
Cuckoo. 

Sans. Cocila. Hind. Coil. Lat. Cuculus. Gr. Kok- 


Sans. Pica. Lat. Picus. 


Crab. 

Sans. Careata. Beng. Cancfi, Oénetia. Hind. Cén- 
era Cécri. Gr. Carcinos. Lat. Cancer. Wal. 
Krank. Corn. Arm. Kankr. Gall. Cancre. Ir. 
Kruban. Saz. Crabbe. Ang. Orab. 


Cucumber. 
Sans. Carcati. Beng. Cancur. Hind. Cacri. Lat. 


rte Cucumis. Gall. Concombre. Ang. Cu- 
Sound 


Sans. Swana, Swana. Lat. So We p 
rey radhmery nus. a Sin Sin 





“pian [to sleep]. Sax. Sleepan. Ang. Sleep. 
{ New. 

Sans. Nava (m. Navas, f. Nava, n. Navam), Navina. 
Lat. Novus. Gr. Neos, Nearos.. Pers. N6. Hind. 
Nay&, Nawén. Beng. Niara. Wal., Corn. Neuydh. 
Ir. Niadh. Arm. Nevedh, Noadh. Gall, Neuf. 
Ang. New. Sazr. Neow. 


Young. 
Sans. Yuvan (Yuvd). Lat. Juvenis. 
Thin. 
Sans, Tanus. Lat, Tenuis. 
Great. 
Sans. Mahé. Gr. Megas. Lat. Magnus. 
Broad. 
Sans. Urus. Gr. Eurus. 
Old. 
Sans. Jirfias. Gr. Geron. 
Other. 
Sans. Itaras. Gr. Heteros. 
Sans. Anyas. Lat. Alius. 
Fool. 
Sans. Mud’has, Murchas. Gr. Moros. 
Dry. 
Sans, Csharas. Gr. Xeros. 
: Sin. 
Sans. Agha. Gr. Hagos (veneratio, scelus). 
One. 
Sans. Eca. Hind., Beng., &c. Ec. Pers. Yée. 
Two. 

Sans. Dwi (nom. du. Dwau). Hind. Do. Pers. Do. 
Gr. Dyo. Lat. Duo, Gall. Deux. Corn. Deau. 
Arm. Dou. Jr. Do. Goth. Twai, Sax. Twu. 
Ang. Two. 

Three. 

Sans. Tri (nom. pl. Trayas). Lat. Tres. Gr. Treis. 

Gall. Trois. Germ. Drei. Holl. Dry. Saz. 


Threo. Ang. Three. Wal., Arm., Ir, Tri. Corn. 
Tre. 
Four. 


Sans. Chatur (nom. pl. Chatwaras, fem. Chatasras). 


Lat. Quatuor. Gall. Quatre. Gr. Tessares. Pers. 
Chehar. Hind. Chehar. 
And. 
Sans. Cha. Lat. Que. 
Five. 

Sans. Pancha. Hind. Panch. Pers. Penj. Gr. 

Pente. <Arm., Corn. Pemp. Wal. Pymp. 
Siz. 

Sans. Shash. Pers, Shesh. Jat. Sex. Gr. Hex. 
Gall., Ang. Six. Wall. Khuékh, Corn. Huih. 
Arm. Hue Zr. She, Seishear. 

Seven. 

Sans. Sapta. Lat. Septem. Gall. Sept. Germ. 

Sieben. Ang. Seven. Sax. Seofon. Gr. Hepta. 


Pers. Heft. Hind. Sat. 
Corn. Seith. Jr. Sheakhd. 


Eight. 
Sans. Ashfa. Pers. Hasht. Hind. Ath. Gall. 


Huit. Sar, Eahta. Ang. Eight. Jr. Okht. 
Lat. Octo. 
Nine. 


Sans. Nava. Hind. No. Lat. Novem. Wal., Corn. 
Nau. Arm. Nao. Ir. Nyi. Pers. Noh. Gali. 
Neuf. Sar. Nigon. Ang. Nine. 


Ten. 


Sans. DaSa. Hind. Das. Pers. Dah. Lat. Decem. 
Ir. Deikh. Arm. Dék. Corn, Dég. 


Pronouns. 
I. 


Sans. Aham (Acc. Ma; Poss. and Dat. Mé; du. Nau; 

l. Nas). Lat., Gr. Ego. &c. Pers.Men. Hind. 
i. Jr.Me. Wal., Corn. Mi. Arm. Ma. 
Thou. 

Sans. Twam (Acc. Tw4; Poss, and Dat. Té; du. Vam; 
1. Vas), Lat. Tu, &c. Gr. Su, &e. Hind. Ta, 
ain. Beng. Tumi; Tui. Jr, Tu. Pers. To. 

Arm. Te. Corn.Ta. Wal. Ti. 


Wal. Saith. Arm, 





Sans. Apa. Gr. Apo.” Sans. Pari. Gr. Peri. 
Sans. Pra. Gr., Lat. Pro. Sans. Paria. Gr. Pera. 


Sans. Abhi. Gr. Amphi. Sans. Ati. Gr. Anti. 
Sans. Ama. Gr. Ama. Sans. Anu. Gr, Ana, 
TERMINATIONS. 


Sans. (terminations of comparatives and superlatives) 
taras, tamas. Gr. teros, tatos. Jat. terus, timus, 
Sans. ishfhas. Gr. istos. 

Sans. (termin. of nouns of agency). tri. Gr. tor, ter. 
Lat. tor. 

Sans. (term. of participle). tas. Gr. tos, Lat. tus, 

Sans. (of supine). tum, at. tum. 


VERBs, 
To Be, Root AS. 
Sans. asti, asi, asmi, santi, stha, smas. 
Gr. esti, eis (essi), eimi (D. emmi), eisi (D. enti, AE. 
hénti), este, esmen (D. eimes). 
Lat. est, es, sum, sunt, estis, sumus. 


To Go, Root I. 

Sans. éti, ési, émi, yanti, itha, imas. 
Lat. it, is, eo, eunt, itis, imus. 
Gr. eisi, eis, eimi, eisi, ite, imen (D. imes). 

To Eat, Root AD. 
Sans. atti, atsi, admi, adanti, attha, admas, 
Lat. edit, edis, edo, edunt, editis, edimus, 
Gr. esthiei. 
Sax, etan, 

To Give, Root DA. 
Sans. dadati, dadasi, dadami. 
Lat. dat, das, do. 
Gr. didéisi, didos, didémi, 

Hence, Sans. Danam, Lat. donum. 

To Join, Root YUJ. 
Sans. Yunacti, Yunjanti. 
Lat. Jungit, Jungunt, 
Sans. Yunajmi. 
Gr. Zeugnumi. 


Hence, Sans. Yuga. Lat. Jugun. Gr. Zugos, 
Zugon. Hind. Jui. Sax. Geoc. Ang. Yoke. 
Dutch, Jock. 


To Sit, Root SAD. 


Sans. Sidati, Sidanti. 
Lat. Sedet, Sedeunt. 


Hence, Sans. Sadas. Lat. Sedes. 
To Subdue, Root DAM. 
Sans. Damyati. 
Gr. Damaei. 
Lat. Domat. 


Hence, Damanam. Damnum. 
To Drink, Root PA or PI. 
Sans. Pibati, piyaté, pibanti. 
Lat. Bibit, bibunt. 
Gr. Pinei, pinousi. 
To Die, Root MRI. 

Sans. Mriyaté, mriyanté. 
Lat. Moritur, moriuntur. 

Hence, Mritis, mors, mritas, mortuus. 

To Know, Root JINYA. 

Sans. Janati, Jananti. 
Gr. Ginosco or Gignosco. 
Lat. Nosco. 

Hence, Jnyatas. Lat. Nétus. Gr. Gnostos. 


To Beget, Root JAN. 
Jayaté. 
Sans. Pret. Jajnyé (pronounced jagyé). 
Gr. Ginomai vel Gignomai. 
Lat, Gigno. 
To Go, Root SRIP. 
Sans. Sarpati. 
Lat, Serpit. 
Gr. Herpei. 
To See, Root DRIS, 
Gr. Derco. Sans. drig. Hind. Dék’h, to see. 
To Procreate, Root SU. 
Sans. Siyaté (Rad. Si). 
Hence, Sans. Sita, son. Hind. Suit. Gr. Huios, 
Huieus, Huies. 
To Know, Root VID. 
Sans. Vid, to know. Lat. Video, to see, 
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To Delight, Root TRIP. 
Sans. Trip. Gr. Terpo. 
To Strew, Root STRI. 


Sans. Stri. Lat. Sterno. Ang. To strew. 
Stornumi, stronnumi. 


Gr. 


Apverss, &c. 


Sans. A. Gr. A priv. (before vowels An). 
Sans. Su. Gr. Et. 

Sans. Dus. Gr. Dys. 

Sans. Cha. Gr. Te. Lat. Que. 

Sans. Na, no. Lat. Ne, non. Angl. No. 
Sans. Chit (in comp.). Lat. Quid. Gr. Ti. 
Sans. Nanu. Lat. Nonne. 

Sans. Prabhate. Gr. Proi. 

Sans. Pura, Puratas. Gr. Pro, Proteros, &c, 
Sans. Punar. Gr. Palin. 

Sans. Pura. Gr. Palai. 

Sans. Alam. Gr. Halis. 

Sans. Hyas. Gr. Chthes, 


Sans. Adya. Hind. Aj. Lat. Hodie. 








GERMAN PHILOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Innsbruck, Sept. 28. 

Tue Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Philo- 
logers (Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmiinner) began to-day, or let us say, rather 
(since the social element is an essential part 
of the gathering), began yesterday evening with 
the “ Begriissung” in the “ Redoutensile.” The 
ews were met at the station by Dr. Jiilg, of the 

niversity of Innsbruck, who had been chosen 
president for the year, and were presented with 
the “ Festschriften,” the papers dedicated to the 
present meeting. These include the Programme 
of the Innsbruck Gymnasium (with papers on the 
Dative in Virgil, by Dr. H. Dittel; and on the 
Influence of the old Tyrolese Estates on the Legis- 
lation, by Dr. J. Egger), and corresponding offer- 
ings from the other Tyrolese and neighbouring 
schools, viz.: On the Homeric Infinitive, by Pro- 
fessor Simmerle, of Hall; on the Speeches in 
Thucydides, by Professor Michaeler, of Botzen ; 
Contributions to Homeric Uranology, by Dr. A. 
Krichenbauer, of Znaim ; on the Compound Nouns 
in Homer and Hesiod, by Dr. Stolz, of Klagenfurt ; 
on the Scholiasts on Horace, by Dr. Petschenig, 
of Graz; and on the Outline of Europe, by Dr. 
Schmidt, of Graz. 

The proceedings were opened to-day with an 
address from Dr. Jiilg, in which he pointed out 
the special interest of Innsbruck and the Tyrol for 
philology and history. The mere list of the names 
of villages is enough, as he showed; for it contains 
the traces of the many successive nations that have 
= over the country, at once a fastness and a 

ighway between north and south. Dr. Jiilg’s 
address was followed by speeches of welcome from 
high officials of the Tyrol; after which the read- 
ing of — began. The first paper, by Dr. 
Thomas, the Librarian in Munich, on “ Humanis- 
mus und Zeitsinn,” contrasted the wide and liberal 
character of the philology of forty years back with 
the more mechanical spirit in which it is apt to 
be pursued in the present day—a spirit which he 
happily characterised by the word “ Alexan- 
dinism.” Then followed an excellent essay by 
Professor Arnold, of Wiirzburg, on the Theatrical 
Masks of the Ancients. The subject was one 
which involved a good deal of detail, and which 
almost required the help of pictorial illustration ; 
but Professor Arnold succeeded in making it 
thoroughly interesting, partly by the clearness of 
his arrangement, but still more by the suggestive 
way in which he connected the use of masks with 
the ideal character of ancient dramatic art. 

The “ general sittings ” are occupied by Classical 
Philology, and so much of Archaeology as was 
likely to be of general interest. The special sec- 
tions are the “ Paedagogic,” the Oriental, the 
German and Romance, the Archaeologica\ the 
section of Comparative Philology, and the section 
of Modern Languages. The weather has hitherto 
been such as to show the singular beauty of 





Innsbruck to the greatest advantage, and the town 
wears its gayest dress in honour of its distinguished 
guests. 


Sept. 29. 
The meetings of sections began yesterday after- 
noon. The Paedagogic section met at four, and 


other sections at six. The most piquant dis- 
cussion appears to have taken place in the Oriental 
section, on the authenticity of the latest Moabite 
inscriptions. Professor Schlottmann defended 
them. Dr. Wetzstein was the chief assailant. 

The general meeting to-day, at ten. 
After some preliminary business (in the course 
of which Rostock was fixed upon for the next 
meeting), Professor Brunn of Munich read a 
- on the head of Demeter, found at Onidos. 
After pointing out that Demeter is regarded in 
Greek mythology as the mother who mourns the 
loss of her yu. bel who seeks her painfully, and 
is finally united with her in a common worship, 
Professor Brunn showed in detail how this con- 
ception was carried out in the work of art in 
question. The ideal, he argued with much 
eloquence, was substantially that of the modern 
“suffering mother,” and the profoundest motif of 
modern religious art was therefore not the fruit 
of dogma, but was an inheritance common to 
Greek and Christian. He was followed by Pro- 
fessor Riese of Frankfurt, on the estimate of the 
Germans formed by the Romans. In this paper 
an interesting analysis was given of the two main 
influences at work, the Caesarian sentiment which 
regarded the Germans if conquered as barbarians, 
if formidable as treacherous, and the reaction 
against Imperialism and Roman civilisation which 
saw in uncivilised races a happier because more 
“natural” state of mankind. 

The origin and growth of the latter influence 
were skilfully traced, going back to the Abii and 
Hippemolgi of the Iliad and the Hyperboreans 
of Hesiod. The next paper was by Professor 
Schiller of Constance, on the condition and task 
of the history of the Roman imperial times. It 
dwelt on the need of fuller study founded on the 
more abundant materials now available, especially 
inscriptions. The forenoon was closed by a vigor- 
ous and picturesque essay (or declamation) by 
Professor Kichly, on the “ Persae” of Aeschylus. 
Professor Kéchly’s theory that the last sheet of 
the “ Persae ” is lost lias at least the merit of sug- 
resting to him some verses which might have 

en the translation of an Aeschylean conclusion. 

The work of the Sections began as early as 
eight o’clock. In the Oriental Section Professor 
Roth gave a statement of the progress of the 
great St. Petersburg Sanscrit Lexicon, now nearly 
completed, after the labour of twenty-nine years. 
Professor Roth’s account of this gigantic work, 
given with touching simplicity, mingled with 
honest pride and satisfaction, was listened to with 
the greatest interest and was followed by a special 
vote of sympathy and congratulation. 

Among other papers of interest to Orientalists 
and linguistic students, may be mentioned that of 
Professor Lauth, on Ancient Ethiopian Names of 
Kings; of Dr. Budenz, on the comparative study 
of the Ugrian Languages ; of Dr. Savelsberg, on the 
Lycian Tensiotions. The last-mentioned scholar 
added to the “ Festgaben” copies of the first part 
of his Beitrége zur Entzifferung der lykischer 
Sprachdenkmidler. In Section IV. (German and 
Romance Philology), and Section VII. (Modern 
Languages)—sections whose province seems dif- 
ficult to distinguish—there were papers by Pro- 
fessor Bartsch on a new translation of Dante 
(Inferno, i.-v.), by Professor Mahn, on the Pro- 
vengal Language, and Dr. Immanuel Schmidt on 
the periods of English Literature in connexion 
with the history of the language, besides several 
papers relating to the Tyrol. With these last 
may be mentioned an archaeological contribution 
by Dr. Oehlenschliger, of Munich. Your readers 
will understand that this is not even approxi- 
mately a complete list of the papers, but only a 
résumé of the recollections of a single visitor. 





: Oct. 1. 

Yesterday (Sept. 30) was oyed in an excur- 
sion to Botzen, and tae es ‘the last ‘of the 
meeting. Some interest was excited by an account 

ven by Professor Schlottmann, of a —_ 

hoenician statue’ found near the town of yyra~ 
cuse, in the United States. The statue is of 
colossal size, ten feet in height, and is regarded 
oz Pe Schlottmann as a representation of Adonis. 

e circumstances of the discovery seem to ex- 
clude the supposition of imposture. Dr. Schlott- 
mann exhibited various photographs, some of 
them taken while the statue was still tn situ; but 
he has been unable to obtain a copy of.an inscri 
tion which is said to be legible upon it. e 
speakers who offered remarks on the subject seemed 
disposed to — their judgment until the in- 
scription should be produced. Professor Schlott- 
mann was inclined to believe that Phoenician 
colonies reached America: pointing on the one 
hand to the alleged Phoenician inscriptions found 
in Brazil and other parts of the American conti- 
nent, and also to certain tracess of Phoenician in 
Indian phical names; and on the other 
hand, to the traditions about the island of Atlantis 
which were current in Greece from the time of 
Solon. 

The foreigner who is more or Jess familiar with 
the abundant literature of German philology, and 
especially with numerous minor works, disserta- 
tions, “programmes,” degree exercises, of which 
it is composed, will naturally be led to consider 
how far previous impressions are confirmed or 
modified by the “ Philologenversammlung.” The 
most prominent tendency is towards an extreme 
specialisation, a laborious investigation of points 
of constantly diminishing interest, a mechanical 
style of work, and a consequent falling off in the 
value of philology as an instrument of liberal 
education. These dangers are already perceived 
in Germany, and, in fact, were the chief subject 
of the thoughtful address of Dr. Thomas. It may 
be said that they do not meet us so much in the 
science of language as in the older Philology pro- 
per, t.¢., the interpretation of ancient texts: but, 
valuable as the scientific study of language is, it 
does not replace the study of literature, still less 
the study of the history of thought. In sucha 
case, however, the perception of the evil goesa 
long way towards the cure. The essays read to 
the Innsbruck meeting were marked for the most 
part by two hopeful qualities, hitherto too often 
wanting in German philological writing ; clear and 
interesting arrangement of materials, and per- 
ception of the bearing of minute enquiry on the 
general results of knowledge. As a special fruit 
of the latter quality may be noticed the effort to 
connect the different branches of enquiry; Pro- 
fessor Riese, for example, showed how a literary 
tradition as old as Homer might seriously in- 
fluence the political relations between Rome and 
the Teutonic nations. D. B. Monro. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Microscoricat Socrery (Wednesday, 
October 7). 


CHArtEs Brooks, Esq., F.R.S.,in the chair. A 
paper, by Alfred Saunders, Esq., entitled “‘Supple- 
mentary Remarks on Appendicularia,” was read 
by the secretary, correcting some previous errors, 
and describing what appears to be a new species, 
though the author abstained from naming it as 
such. In another paper by Mr. Fitton, of Nor- 
wich, several new diatoms were described from 
New Zealand and Panama. Amongst them a very 
fine Triceratium, considered to be a variety of 
T. favus, though having seven angles. Mr. Slack, 
in presenting a slide of silica films to the Society, 
explained that the deposit was made by passing 
silicic fluoride gas through four parts of glycerine 
and one of water. The structure of some of these 
films could not be well shown with large-angled 
glasses and large-angled condensers, but became 
clear with small-angled glasses, if well corrected, 
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and dark ground illumination with Mr. Wenham’s 
tus. Mr. Badcock exhibited a very curious 
living object remarkable for rapid movements of 
contraction and extension of two long appendages, 
and a shorter one springing from two rounded 
bladders. It was conjectured to be a hitherto 
unrecognised larval form of some entozoon. — 





New SHaxksPerE Socrety.—(Friday, Oct. 9.) 


Mr. Srpson read his paper on “ The Political 
Allusions in Shakspere’s Chronicle Plays.” After 


. stating that these allusions would be found to 


apply not so much to events as to principles in 
controversy, he went on to discuss the seven 
reigns with which these dramas deal, to trace the 

t’s departures from the chronicles, to infer the 
intention which dictated these alterations, and 
then, comparing this intention with the cireum- 
stances and controversies of the day, to discover 
the bias of the author, and the lesson which he 
intended to be gathered. Thus he treated King 
John in reference to the controversies on the title 
and succession to the Crown, and the aid upon 
which the competitors counted; King Richard 
in reference to the grievances of 1592-3; 
Henry IV. in reference to the Rebellion in 
the North, or rather to the discontent of which 
that Rebellion was the gravest symptom. Henry 
V. in reference to the political scheme of the 
Essexian party. In the part concerning Henry 
VI. Mr. Simpson introduced a discussion of a 
single historical clue which he traced through all 
the plays, namely, the consistent development of 
the etery of the English nobility. He illustrated 
this point from the literature of the day. He did 
not find many political allusions of any conse- 
quence in Richard III. and Henry VIII. In 
conclusion, he made a few remarks on the political 
bias of the poet’s mind. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Effects of the Division of the Semicircular 
Canals of the Ear.—In Dr. Knapp’s Archives o 
Ophthalmology and Otology, just published (vol. 
iii., no. 2, p. 26), Dr. Liwenberg, of Paris, gives 
the results of a series of researches he has under- 
taken on the effects of division of the semicircular 
canals. It is well known that Flourens observed 
some peculiar derangements of motion in animals 
in which he had cut these canals, chiefly consist- 
ing in rotatory movements of the head and of the 
body. Liwenberg in repeating these experiments 
satisfied himself that accidental injury of portions 
of the brain cannot be considered as constituting 
acause of these remarkable phenomena. He did 
not find that vomiting was a constant sequence of 
injury to the semicircular canals, as Professor 
Ozermak had declared. His experiences prove the 
following points:—(1) That the derangements of 
motion are the result of irritation of the mem- 
branous canals and not of paralysis; (2) that the 

Irritation of the semicircular canals produces the 
convulsive movements reflectively, without partici- 
pation of consciousness, Consciousness participates 
in these effects only in so far as it gives rise to 
renewed irritation by inciting the animal to volun- 
2 movement; (3) the communication of this 
reflex excitation from the nerves of the mem- 
branous semicircular canals to the motor nerves 
takes place in the thalamus. 

_In an appendix to this paper Dr. Lowenberg 
gives also some experiments he made on the divi- 
sion of the auditory nerve in rabbits. For this 
= the knife was carried into the tympanum 

rwards and upwards. There immediately fol- 
lowed the characteristic movements of the head 
from right to left, and in addition the “ mouve- 
ments de manége.” The right ear seemed to have 

its hearing power. e “mouvements de 
pron continued for several days, but dimi- 
nished in intensity during sleep. If the animal 
were en or struck they increased in violence. 
On the third day the animal was killed. The 





dissection showed that while the right auditory 
nerve was almost completely divided, at the same 
time the semicircular canals of this side were 
partly crushed. This occurred in all cases. The 
substance of the brain was not injured; vomiting 
was not observed; derangements of motion only 
occurred when the injury was unilateral. 

Movement of Rotation of the Hand.—The com- 
mon theory of the rotation of the hand is that the 
radius alone moves around the ulna in the rotation 
of the forearm and hand. Dr. O. Lecomte contests 
this view, and in an article in the Archives Générales 
de Médecine maintains that the rotation of the 
forearm and hand is executed by the simultaneous, 
harmonious, and similar movement of both bones 
of the forearm, the radius and the ulna; and that 
the rotation of the hand is not an unique move- 
ment. One principal mode of rotation may be 
admitted around a median axis, which is the pro- 
longation of the line of the third metacarpal bone 
and middle finger, but the axis of this movement 
may be displaced either inwards or outwards, and 
thus es modes of rotation of the hand are 
produced around axes passing through each of the 
other fingers or the intermediate spaces. The 

lay of articulations in the movements of rotation 
is ‘very complex. At the elbow, notably, the 
humero-cubital articulation plays an important 

art. The ulna executes on the trochlea of the 

umerus a movement of spiral torsion, which may 
vary in extent, but which is present in all the 
modes of rotation. The system of the rotator 
muscles of the hand comprises four muscles; two 
for the radius, two for the ulna. Each of these 
bones has a pronator and a supinator. There is 
a radial pronator (the pronator teres); and a 
radial supinator (the supinator brevis); an ulnar 
pronator (the anconeus); and an ulnar supinator 
(pronator quadratus). 

Reflex Actions of the Brain.—A_ treatise of 
about 200 pages has just been published by J. 
Luys, of the Salpétriére (well known for his re- 
searches on the microscopic anatomy of the brain 
and spinal cord) on the Physiology of the Brain, 
and especially on its reflex actions. We have only 
space here to give some excerpts from the résumé 
at the end, but the work is worth reading, and is 
illustrated by two plates and photographs. The 
activity of the brain, he says, is governed by the 
same laws and the same conditions of the organic 
mechanism which preside over the activity of the 
different segments of the spinal axis and medulla 
oblongata. Its activity is decomposable into a 
series of reflex processes which are evolved as aresult 
of the reaction of the preformed organic substratum, 
and the natural play of the various forces excited 
to activity. Every reflex process is composed of 
three successive periods intimately connected with 
each other : a period of incidence, an intermediate 
period, and a period of reflexion, The first is 
always an impression irradiated from a sensory 
plexus, a centripetal oy pry consciousor uncon- 
scious, and marks the début of the whole phenome- 
non, and it is always an attendant or satellite 
motor reaction that completes it. In the brain, as 
in the spinal cord, there is a system of zones or 
cells disposed for the reception of centripetal im- 
pressions, and a system of zones disposed for the 
emission of motor excitations. These two systems 
are united in an inextricable solidarity ; they con- 
stitute a complete whole, and a veritable dynamic 
unity, across which the nervous currents are pro- 
pagated. Physiological research shows that it is 
in the networks of the cortical substance of the 
brain that sensory impressions of all kinds reach 
their ultimate stage, taking from this point a new 
form, and becoming transformed into psychical 
incitations, which again lead to movement. The 
networks of the cortical substance therefore re- 

resent a vast common reserve for all impressions 
longing either to animal or vegetable life; and 
in a physiological point of view a synthesis of all 
the partial sensibilities of the organ, #.e. the senso- 
rtum commune. On the other hand, the experiments 
of Flourens and Ferrier have shown that there exist 





in the cortical substance of the brain a series of 
isolated and independent motor centres governing 
certain groups of muscles. A cerebral reflex 
process differs from a spinal one in its being 
amplified and transformed by the proper action of 
the exclusively cerebral nervous element inter- 
posed in its course. After dealing in detail with 
the several stages of the reflex processes taking 
place in the brain, Dr. Luys remarks that “the 
action of emitting volun articulate sounds— 
speech—presents in its physiological evolution the 
highest expression of cerebral activity. It is de- 
composable, like all the dynamic manifestations 
of the same type, into a series of successive and 
intimately associated phenomena. The processus 
which constitute it may be stated thus: first, a 
period of incidence which corresponds to the 
arrival of the -acoustic impression, and into its 
diffusion in the regions of the brain specially des- 
tined to receive it; secondly, into a period of 
propagation during which the molecular changes 
or vibrations reach the purely intellectual regions, 
and lead to the participation of the conscious in- 
dividual; thirdly, into a period of reflexion, in 
which theexcitations in their primordial succession, 
after being propagated throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the cortical network, and having excited the 
active forces of its elements, are exported outwards 
as a synthesis of multiple activities, and pass 
into the region of automatic activity, which then 
translates them into precise articulate sounds. 
He then shows how speech essentially results 
from the synergic action of a psycho-intellectual 
and of an automatic sphere of nervous activity, 
the former comprehending the affection of the 
sensorium and subsequently of the conscious indi- 
vidual, the latter embracing the integrated and 
co-ordinated translation of the sensorial excita- 
tion. Anatomically, this last commences in the 
deep zones of cells of the cortex of the brain, and 
is conducted through the whole cortical striated 
fibres, then Pcs 5 the grey substance of the 
corpus striatum and of the pons, and terminates 
in the nuclei of origin of the hypoglossals and of 
spinal nerves, which convey the impulses to the 
muscles effecting phonation. 


Mechanism of Rumination.—At the meeting of 
the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science (held August 24, 1874), M. Toussaint 
read a paper on this subject, in which he stated 
that he had been very successful in obtaining 
tracings by the graphic method of this complex 

rocess. The chief result of his researches has 

n to show that the food, associated with a lange 
quantity of fluid, rises in the mouth during rumi- 
nation, as an effect of atmospheric pressure. 

Reports made to the French Academy of 
Sciences of operations performed during anaes- 
thesia, produced by injecting a solution of chloral 
into a vein, give curious particulars of the 
action of that substance. In one case the injec- 
tion commenced at 4.35 p.m. In one minute 
twenty-five centigrammes were introduced, and in 
another minute the quantity amounted to one 
gramme. Nothing particular happened to the 
patient up to 5.39 p.m. At 5.40 one and a half 
grammes had been introduced, and by 5.42 two 
grammes. These doses caused the rate of the 
— to diminish and the patient's utterance to 

slow. When two and a half grammes of the 
solution had been passed into the vein the patient 
professed to be a little sleepy, but chattered. At 
5.47, when three grammes had been employed, 
the sensibility of the skin was blunted and 
the thoughts wandered. Successive additions, 
at last amounting to seven grammes in all, 
brought on complete insensibility at 6.15 o'clock. 
The operation forremoving a cancerthen began, and 
during the few minutes it occupied, another in- 
jection of 50 centigrammes was made. At 6.35, 
the surgery being over, attempts were made to 
wake the patient by electric shocks, flagellation 
with wet towels, ammoniacal vapours, &c., but in 
vain. It was then decided to leave him alone, and 
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wait the result. At 8h. 30m. he seemed slightly 
sensitive when pinched; at 9 he could answer 
questions, but went to sleep again. At 5 a.m, the 
next evening he awoke, and then slept a little 
longer. At 6 he seemed well, but was still some- 
what confused. His return to a normal state 
occupied two days, the complete anaesthesia 
having lasted two hours. 

In another case, reported by M. Oré, the 
originator of the plan, the chloral solution was 
employed because the patient, on a previous 
occasion, had been dangerously affected by chlo- 
roform. Insensibility was produced in seven 
minutes, and maintained from 9 A.M. till midday. 
An operation for removing a cancerous tumour 
occupied three quarters of an hour. Sensation 
began to reappear at noon, and a calm sleep ensued, 
which lasted till the following day. In both 
cases, and in a third one, the cures progressed 
satisfactorily. 

The probable action of chloral on the system 
would appear from experiments of M. Tanret to 
arise from its decomposition when it comes into 
contact with oxidising substances and the alkaline 
serum of the blood. Carbonic oxide would then 
be evolved, and Claude Bernard has shown that 
gas to be capable of combining with blood glo- 
bules, displacing their oxygen and rendering them 
unfit for their physiological functions. 


Among the interesting papers in the September 
number of the American Naturalist, we notice 
one by Dr. G. Linecum on “The Agricultural 
Ant, Myrmica molefaciens.” In 1848 there was 
but one city of these ants within a mile of Long 
Point, “situated in a nearly barren little spot, on 
the top of an elevation underlaid with stratified 
sandstone. The ant-rice, which they so 
carefully cultivate, was flourishing in a regular 
circle near the outer border, but inside the pave- 
ment.” At that time the surrounding country 
was covered with a dense crop of grass through 
which the ants could not travel; but when a road 
passing near their pavement had been tramped 
out in the deep grass, they made use of it, and 
commenced building new cities, the first being 
about eighty yards from the old one and a little 
off the track. Others succeeded at about equal 
distances for a mile, and as the introduction of 
cattle led to the formation of more tracks, the 
ant-buildings increased. Dr. Linecum says that 
they hide the entrance to a new city with 
bits of stick, earth, &c., until it is strong enough 
for defence, and then they clear out and pave a 
circular space round it. In some old settlements 
there are central mounds a foot high, and a pave- 
ment round it fifteen feet in diameter. They do 
not throw off swarms, like bees, but on a summer 
day males and females, both winged, assemble 
from various ant cities, and indulge in a very 
rampant courtship, three or four males struggling 
for one female. After this form of primitive 
marriage the females escape from their lovers, 
and, after a little rest, settle on a convenient spot 
and begin digging small holes. As the holes 
deepen they find their wings in the way, 
and, as Dr. Linecum says, “with their sharp 
mandibles clip them off.” Having sunk her little 
pit six or seven inches, the female makes a 
a small cell at the bottom, and closes the top. In 
this retreat she sleeps nine or ten days, and if 
she survives, comes out for food, goes to work. and 
deposits twenty or thirty eggs, which all develop 
into workers, and she is seen outside no more, 
In about eighteen months the population is strong 
enough to throw off disguise, the entrance is no 
longer concealed, and the construction of the 
mound and the pavement begins. They store 
away quantities of small seeds for their winter 
support, and if water gets into their granaries in 
rainy weather, they bring the wet seed out to dry 
on a fine day. On one occasion Dr. Linecum saw 
them sunning as much as a gallon of wheat on a 
flat rock in a farm, and in the evening “ their 
hosts carried it off in five minutes.” The males 
die by thousands after their connubial exertions, 





and many birds devour the females, and keep down 


their numbers. 


In another paper Mr. Bailey mentions the 
swamp azalea (A. viscosa) as a fiy-catcher with 
the clammy hairs outside its corolla, and he 
solicits the attention of other observers with a 
view to ascertain if any process of digestion 
occurs. 


Mr. Ave. R. Grore objects to the division of 
Lepidoptera into Rhopalocera, or club-horned, and 
Heterocera or diversely horned, as he traces a 

dual transition “ from neuropteriform antennae 
of the Tineidae, or lowest moths, to the butterfly- 
like antennae of the Castniares or highest moths.” 
Nightflyers require more aid from antennae, he 
considers, than day-flyers, and he finds the an- 
tennae of the former more specialised. He thinks 
that the senses of smell and hearing are not 
differentiated in insects, and that antennae sub- 
serve both functions, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how atmospheric pulsations and the very 
delicate action of odours can be appreciated by 
the samg. organ. 

Mr. A. S. Packarp points to some curious 
facts in the distribution of spiracles and tracheal 
branches in several groups of insects which bear 
upon the doctrines of development. He finds, for 
example, that “while no known hymenopterous 
lava has more than two pairs of spiracles on the 
thorax, yet three pairs may be found on different 
rings in different groups, though not actually 
existing in one individual.” In the larva of Cory- 
dalus he notices “‘ that the main tracheae suddenly 
enlarge from the second abdominal spiracle to the 
base of the head, when they subdivide and distri- 
butes branches to the head. From the spiracle 
on the basal abdominal segment a trachea as 
large as the anterior swollen portion of the minor 
trachea, takes its origin, and passes directly under 
the main trachea. Both send branches to where 
the mesathoric stigma (external opening of tra- 
chea) should be if it were present.” The doubling 
of the tracheae serves to lighten the anterior and 
heavier portion of the body, and Mr. Packard 
considers that this arrangement sustains the view 
of Gegenbaur that the tracheae were first air- 
bladders and afterwards performed the function of 
respiration. Such facts as the variations in the 
spiracle-bearing segments, he thinks, point to an 
ancestry that united the peculiarities. 


Mr. J. A. Atien describes the difference be- 
tween birds of the same groups belonging to 
Northern and Southern American stations. From 
north, southward, he traces a general reduction of 
size, except as regards the bills, which become 
larger and stouter, or, if slender, longer, more 
attenuated, and with a disposition to curve, and the 
claws, which have a tendency to increase, espe- 
cially the great toe. The tails also in many 
cases elongate southward. The colours become 
more intense, and dark markings increase at the 
expense of lighter spots. While admitting the 
effects of natural selection and sexual selection, 
he believes “climate and other environing con- 
ditions take a larger share in the work than the 
majority of evolutionists seem willing to admit.” 


France has just lost her most illustrious geo- 
logist, Elie de Beaumont, who died on Septem- 
ber 22. He was born in 1798, and entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique in 1817, whence he went to 
the Ecole des Mines, the seat of his labours for 
fifty years. England having published a fine 
geological map, Brochaut de Villars, Director of 
the Ecole des ins was required by the adminis- 
tration to prepare a similar one of France, and in 
company with Elie de Beaumont and M. Dufrénoy, 
visited England to acquire the information indis- 
pensable for the undertaking. On their return 
they entered on their work, which is a lasting 
honour to the three engineers. , 

In 1827, M. Elie de Beaumont first published 
his memoir relative to the comparative ages of 
mountains. Towards the end of the last century 











strata of the world’s crust had 
Cuvier and Brongniart have 
stratum has its characteristic 
the fossil imprisoned in its stony cell show- 


Werner had established per eemag 


ing to after what were the animals and 

sam of the ages of the earth. What 
Werner had demonstrated i 

strata of our planet, Elie de 

mountains. He discovered the order of their 

formation, and proved their relative ages. Ashe 

expresses it himself :— 


“ Dans ce vaste ensemble de caractéres par lesquels 
la marche du temps a gravé Vhistoire du-globe sur sa 
surface, les montagnes sont les lettres majuscules de 
cet immense manuscrit, et chaque systéme de mon- 
tagnes en constitue un chapitre.” 


On the death of Arago, he was appointed his 
successor in the Academy of Sciences, and on 
that of Cuvier, to the chair of natural history at 
the Collége de France. Inspector-General of 
Mines, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, Senator, Great Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, Elie de Beaumont has attained every- 
thing to honour his career. He had asked nothing, 
all was voluntarily conferred upon him. He died 
where he was born, in the chateau of Canon, near 
Lisieux, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
As M. Dumas said in the speech made at his 
funeral :— 


“La maniére de travailler de M. Elie de Beaumont 
et le tour de son génie se revélent tout entiers dans 
ces trois circonstances; les matériaux sur lesquels 
va se fonder sa doctrine sont recueillis avec patience 
et contrélés avec une rigoureuse exactitude; sa vive 
imagination en tire des conséquences sublimes, sa 
piété les rattache sans effort aux textes sacrés. Ob- 
servateur infatigable, persévérant et sir; poéte 4 sa 
maniére et poéte passionné par toutes les id¢es 
élevées; chrétien toujours, et chrétien convaincu; 
tel se montrait Elie de Beaumont dans cette cuvre 
admirable de sa jeunesse, tel il est resté toute 
sa vie.” 








FINE ART. 


Art Teaching of the Primitive Church. By 
the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1874). 


WE observe two prevailing yet antagonistic 
tendencies in the religious movement now 
manifest around us—one receding to a 
greater distance than ever from the conclu- 
sions and dogmatic absolutism of the ancient 
Church ; the other returning nearer to the 
aesthetic spirit and devotional feeling of 
mediaeval Christianity. Distinct in the re- 
cent literature of different countries is the 
utterance of one or other of these tendencies 
so strikingly apparent among ourselves; 
while there are not a few works, written 
from a high stand-point, which may be con- 
sidered the expression of thoughts that 
sympathise with both, aiming at the har- 
monious reconciliation of the spirit of the 
past with the genius, the requirements, and 
intelligence of the present. It is not, in- 
deed, surprising, that earnest and inde- 
pendent minds, especially among learned 
members of the sacred profession, should be 
led to feel and own that the Protestant 
Reform inherited far too much from the dor- 
matic spirit of the old Catholicism, while it 
unfortunately lost much of the comprehen- 
siveness, and the profound experience of 
human wants, weaknesses, and capacities, 
which distinguish the wonderful ecclesiasti- 
cal system under the supremacy of Pontifical 
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Rome. The author of the work above-named 
may, I believe, be allowed a place among the 
tives of the higher and more 
salutary movement—that which aims at ex- 
céllence, truth, and beauty in outward appeals 
and agency, desiring to admit all from all 
sources, provided that all contribute to the 
promotion of true religious interests—to that 
elevation of the life and purposesof man which 
is the practical result, while it is assuredly the 
noblest triumph, of Christianity. It is not 
enough to say that Mr. Tyrwhitt’s book is 
full of learning, ably brought to bear on his 
theme; it is also full of wisdom, of thought 
that suggests other thought, of reflective 
estimate concerning principles at stake, 
interests that are involved in the oppositions 
of the religious temper or proclivities, 
in the questions as to devotional practice 
which have lately occupied so many minds. 
He argues temperately for the admission of 
art and symbolism among appeals to faith 
and piety. 

“If” (he says) “this means of teaching be neg- 
lected or forbidden, a means of instruction is 
closed which all theists must consider divinely 
appointed. The world suffers accordingly. Men 

deprived of light, of sweetness, of fresh and 
right thoughts.” 
And this observation is backed by argu- 
ments that rest on historic grounds, e.g., 


the here justly adduced proofs that, in the. 


Fast, the furious iconoclasm which was, in 
fact, an imperial reform enforced by military 
violence, had effects which were evil and 
barbarising. 

The question as to the nature of the 
influences that can be safely allowed to 
sacred art, and the source of impressions 
that can have no degrading effect among 
those usually received from painting, sculp- 
ture, or mosaic admitted within church or 
oratory, is met by our author with a decision 
asserting the purely subjective nature, hav- 
ing its seat, namely, in the artist’s mind, 
of such impressions and influences. Thus 
does he define the limits of the true and 
rational edification which art-creations are 
capable of conveying to the devotional mind 
in their most elevated sphere :— 


“They show ” (to the spectator) “ beyond doubt, 
that another man, of the highest powers, has here 
and hereby given his heart to God, The picture is 
a monument of the soul’s desire of its author—it is 
an evidence that his soul desired the kingdom of 
God; and so far it is his witness on earth to that 
kingdom. When great human genius, labour, and 
sacrifices have evidently been applied to works in 
this — of intellect, we are, or ought to 
he, edified.” 

The “Index of Subjects, Historical and 
Emblematic,” at the end of this volume, is 
much more than a mere index—an analysis, 
critical and expository, of the popular art 
themes sanctioned by the Church from 
earliest times ; the section on “ Miniatures ” 
being not only the most lengthy, but the 
most carefully compiled and exhaustive. 

One might object to the diffuseness, and 
oceasionally too didactic tone assumed by 
the author. In some instances one finds 
errors that may be corrected many 
readers ; in others, mistakes less palpable, 
that betray the want of personal acquaint- 
ance with, or of investigation in situ lirected 
to, the artistic or other antiques in question. 





That ic discoverer in the range of 
Roman catacombs, the courageous Bosio, 
is twice styled a “cardinal,” once men- 
tioned as “an Oratorian,” in these pages. 
He was neither, nor ever embarked in the 
ecclesiastical career, being the laic repre- 
sentative of the Knights of Malta, during 
the last years of the sixteenth century, at 
Rome. In one place it is stated that ‘the 
Passion carvings seem probably not earlier 
than the sixth century. They do not go 
further than the representation of our Lord 
before Pilate.” This is incorrect, for that 
same subject, Christ before Pilate, who is 
washing his hands, is seen among the sculp- 
tures on a sarcophagus, now in the Lateran 
Museum, considered by good critics to be 
not more modern than the fourth century. 
The rarity of statues, among works of the 
earlier period (Christian), is somewhat over- 
stated in the chapter on “Christian Sculp- 
tures.” That of St. Hippolytus, a life-size 
seated statue, much restored (the head 
entirely modern), and a singularly pleasing ! 
statuette of the Good Shepherd (both in the | 
same museum), are less exceptional works of : 
their class than is here assumed. Statuettes, 
generally very rude, of the “ Pastor Bonus” 
have been found in not few examples at 
Rome, and in the subterranean cemeteries. 
One, in which the advanced age indicated 
and the supposed likeness to St. Peter 
attract notice was exhumed below the 
ancient church of St. Clement, so long 
buried before being recently re-opened. The 
statement that “the original emblem of the 
four Evangelists is the four rivers of Para- 
dise,”” must be qualified when one refers to 
another, undoubtedly of high antiquity, if not 
(as probable) of the Constantinian period— 
the emblem, namely, of four jewelled books, 
painted at the juncture of the arms of a large 
cross, also jewelled, on the vault of a hall 
belonging to the Thermae of Trajan, conse- 
crated for Christian worship by Pope Syl- 
vester in the time of Constantine, and still 
serving as a crypt chapel below the church 
of SS. Martino e Silvestro on the Esquiline 
Hill. 

The notice of the mosaics (of the fifth 
century) in the church of S. Sabina, at 
Rome, as “grand and historical—commenced 
in 424,” is unfortunately no longer correct, 
the author having drawn his particulars 
from some account of what those mosaics 
once were, but are no longer. That fine 
old Dominican church was tastelessly em- 
bellished and altered by Sixtus V.; and in 
the course of the modernising process two 
figures alone, representing the Judaic and 
Christian Covenants, were spared out of the 
large mosaic composition (SS. Peter and 
Paul, the four Evangelic Emblems, &c.), 
which formerly covered the wall-surface 
above the chief doorway. The “unique 
picture of the fish bearing loaves,” as our 
author designates one of those in the Roman 
catacombs, is precisely such as described by 
De Rossi and Dr. Northcote: on the back of 
the swimming fish being placed a basket, in 
which, together with loaves, we sce a phial 
of red wine—of course sacramental, as is 
the other species. The tone of doubt in 
which this is alluded to induces me to attest, 
from memory of the original, the correctness 








of the two last-named gentlemen in what 


they write respecting that symbolic picture— 
evidently of profound significance. 
C. I. Hemans. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Musée des Souverains, in the Louvre, 
whose fine collection of royal relics was dispersed 
by the fiat of the republic, is now appropriated to 
the reception of the Museum of American Anti- 
quities. The collection, formed principally by M. 
Angrand, is small, but contains many specimens 
of remarkable workmanship. Over the chimney- 
piece is placed the Mexican zodiac, which also 
served as a calendar, and is fully described by 
Baron Humboldt in his Sites des Cordillidres et 
Monuments des Peuples indigines de 0 Amérique. 
Large stones, upon which are carved the principal 
lines of this very complicated sculpture, served 
for altars of sacrifice. Among other stone sculp- 
tures worked by the Mexicans, without the as- 
sistance of iron which they did not know, but 
by means of bronze instruments are—Tocozintli, 
goddess of plenty; the wolf-god; the gigantic 
toad, symbol of the Tamagolan tribe; the serpent 
in whose throat is a human head, symbol of Aca- 
mapitchli, a king of Mexico ; and Cihua Cohuatl, 
the woman serpent, or the Mexican Cybele. 

Small terra-cotta statuettes represent the prin- 
a Mexican divinities, among which figures 

uitzilpochtli, god of war, to whom so many 
human victims were sacrificed upon the stone 
altars mentioned above. These all exhibit varied 
styles of art, as if belonging to different races b 
whom the country has been successively seatiel 
The flattened heads of some are specially de- 
serving of notice. 

The collection contains various arrow-heads 
and knives made of obsidian, but none of those 
remarkable specimens encrusted with turquoises, 
such as the mask formed out of a human skull, 
coated with turquoises and obsidian, the eyeballs 
formed of iron pyrites, and another of wood 
with similar decorations, which we have in the 
Christy collection, and which were probably 
used in the Aztec religious ceremonies, and 
brought to Europe soon after the conquest of 
Mexico. 

To the Peruvians belong the arrow and spear- 
heads of siliceous stone, the hatchets of lava, and 
the star-shaped heads for maces, pierced in the 
centre to receive the wooden handle. 

Among the specimens of Peruvian pottery are 
those beautiful double and triple receptacles, some 
in the shape of animals, others representing the 
human lineaments of great originality, and of 
such truthfulness of style and perfection of work- 
manship, that many might be regarded as the 
products of Egyptian or Greek Art. Some little 
cradles, one containing a sleeping infant, were 
probably ex votos, such as we find in all nations, 
ancient and modern. 

Works in the precious metals are rare: a Peru- 
vian vessel of silver, destined for the use of the 
Incas, is a sole example; probably all were melted 
down by the Spaniards. The works of the 
potter alone have been spared, as evidences of 
the extensive advancement of these people in arts 
and civilisation. 


Tux Chronique reports that the celebrated 
Italian photographers, MM. Alinari, of Florence, 
are executing some important works for Mr. 
Ruskin. Several of Sandro Botticelli’s greatest 
works in particular have been photographed by 
them, the size of the original, and with all the 


details reproduced in a maryellous manner. 
: 


An Italian architect named Ludovico Stanziani, 
who had acquired a high position in Russia, in 
which country he had resided since his youth, has 
left by his will the greater part of his large for- 
tune and a rich collection of medals to an artistic 
society in Rome, called the “ Virtuosi of the Pan- 
theon,” for the purpose of founding a capital to 
enable three young artists—painters, sculptors, or 
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architects—to continue their artistic studies with- 
out expense. Stanziani died in 1872, but, owing 
to legal difficulties, the Society of Virtuosi have 
only lately entered into possession of the legacy. 
The first competition for the scholarship will take 
place as soon as everything can be arranged. 


THE magnificent new church of St. Nicholas in 
Hamburg is now finished. When the great cross 
was placed on the summit of its spire, it was found 
to have a total height of 472 feet. This is higher 
than that of the Minster at Strasburg, which has 
hitherto boasted of having “the highest spire in 
Europe.” 

WE have received the first two numbers of a 
new monthly review that has been put forth by 
the Union Centrale in the interests of art as 
applied to industry. It is called the Bulletin de 
0 Union Centrale, and the first number contains a 
statement of the aims of the Union, the names 
of its members, and some details as to its organi- 
sation. The second number is chiefly occupied 
with the question of art teaching in the various 
schools of design, apropos of the drawings of the 
art schools that formed part of the recent exhibi- 
tion of the Union Centrale at the Champs Elysées. 


THE Chronique states that the classing of the 
pictures in the Louvre in chronological order will 
soon be accomplished, and that it is probable that 
the galleries devoted to the Italian schools will be 
reopened to the public this month. The paintings 
by the early Italian masters will be placed in the 
gallery called “des Sept Métres,” and the others 
will follow according to their dates in the grand 
galleries overlooking the Seine. The paintings by 
Rubens, contrary to what has been stated, will, it 
is now thought, remain in their present position, 
but the other Flemish paintings will most likely 
be removed from the galleries of the second sto 
to the two new galleries recently finished by M. 
Lessuel. 

Tue Bolognese have decided to erect a monu- 
ment to Galvani, the great Bolognese physician 
who discovered animal electricity. 


Tue Neapolitan artist Eurisio Capocci has been 
commissioned by a committee, formed for that 
purpose at Florence, to _— a great national 

icture representing the Roman deputation that 
meet to the King of Italy the result of the 
Iébiscite that united Rome with the rest of 
Ttaly. The picture, when finished, is to be pre- 
sented to the King, to be placed in the Quirinal. 
The Florence Committee has asked all the Italian 
municipalities to associate with them in this pro- 
ject, so as to give it a distinctly national cha- 
racter. 

A new and illustrated catalogue of the splendid 
collection of armour in the Royal Museum at 
Turin is announced for 1875, It has been com- 
piled by M. le Comte de Seyssel, the Conservator 
of the Museum, and will no doubt possess great 
interest. A series of photographs from some of 
the finest specimens in the Museum has been pub- 
lished by M. Antonio Perrini, of Venice, but no 
adequate description of the riches of the Reale 
Armeria of Turin has ever yet been written. The 
old catalogue was worse than useless. 


THE committee of the Michael Angelo centenary 
celebration promise a programme of proceedings 
in a few weeks’ time. The subject has been taken 
up with the warmest interest all through Italy, 
and it seems fully determined that on the fourth 
centenary of Michael Angelo’s birth (that is on 
March 6, 1875) a great national festival shall be 
held, that shall be in every sense worthy of the 
world-famous artist. The Provincial Council of 
Florence have promised 1,000 fr. towards ex-” 
penses ; and several artists, it is said, have offered 
to restore the facade of Michael Angelo’s house, 
an offer that has been accepted by the committee. 


On the occasion of the Ariosto centenary, re- 
cently celebrated at Reggio da Modena, a medal 
was struck with the well-known portrait of Ariosto 


by Titian engraved upon it. 





Mr. E. M. Warn’s popular picture of Luther 
reading the Bible has been bought by subscription, 
and given to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It may now be seen in the Society’s new offices in 
Queen Victoria Street. 


THE jury charged to decide upon the models for 
the statue to be erected at Macon to Lamartine, 
have adjudged the first prize of 3,000 francs to 
M. Falguiére. 

Aw interesting archaeological discovery has 
been made at Malta. Some workmen digging in 
the environs of Marsa, have come upon an ancient 
cemetery, hewn in the rock, almost on the surface 
of the soil. Various works appeared: to have been 
begun to convert the excavation into a water 
tank. The cemetery has the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, divided into two chambers of un- 
equal size, the lesser one separated by a solid wall 
cut in the rock, and pierced by a door opening 
upon two vestibules. The only objects of interest 
which have been found are the heart-shaped 
buckles of bronze, and several small earthen 
lamps, in bad preservation. 

Tue restoration of the Rottmann frescoes at 
Munich has been completed, and the landscapes 
with King Ludwig’s distiches under the arcades 
are again exposed to view. 


ANSELM FEUFRBACH, the finest historical painter 
of Germany, is said to be charged with a com- 
mission to paint the wall-pictures of several public 
buildings in Vienna: a fact which may account 
for the absence of his name in the list of the 
painters in the Berlin Exhibition this autumn. 


Tue Nation states that the long-awaited Mont- 
nsier collection opened on Monday, September 
1, at the rooms of the Boston Art ae ony and 
contains, amidst a good deal of the heavy platitude 
of commonplace Spanish art, a few pictures of 
great value. The chief in point of merely artistic 
interest is, a portrait by Velasquez of a head, with 
indications of a lace collar and scarcely a hint of 
the shoulders—a most masterly lesson of the 
qualities of great portraiture, technically invaluable 
to art-students. The Murillo, a picture of modest 
aaa in point of size, is one of the most 
avourable examples of the master amongst the 
smaller pictures, carefully painted, agreeably com- 
posed, and mostly well preserved, the best and least 
retouched part of it being indeed as excellent paint- 
ing as anything to be found among the painter's 
works. Parts of it have been retouched crudely, 
to the disadvantage of the ensemble; but, as a 
whole, it is anexcellent and characteristic example 
of Murillo’s sacred vein. Of four pictures by Zurba- 
ran,one, an Adoration of the Magt, isin the very best 
vein of this master, and is in execution, in naiveté of 
composition, and in quality of wear worthy a place 
amongst the great masters. The others of the 
series are more or less weak and heavy compared 
with this. Only six of the twenty-one Spanish 
— are in any way noteworthy, while of the 
talian schools there is no representative of any 
great master, and good ones only of Salvator Rosa, 
who has two landscapes, of which one is excellent. 
A single example of ascetic Spanish art, a Pieta 
by Morales, dry, hard, and painful as it is, is of 
great interest. There is also a single picture as- 
scribed to Sebastian del Piombo. 


Tue Vienna papers state that at Stuhlweissen- 
burg, where excavations have been going on for 
some time, there has been laid open half‘of a 
basilica. Inscriptions upon the Roman stones 
employed in its construction show in an indis- 
putable manner that this town is built upon the 
site of Kemania, the capital of ancient Pannonia. 
It is reported that Professor Mommsen is on his 
way to the site to study these inscriptions. 


THE recently built St. Nicolai-Kirche at Ham- 
burg may now be said to have received its last 
touch by the successful erection of the cross on 
its noble tower. The church of St. Nicholas, 
together with the old St. Petri church, were both 
more or less completely destroyed in the great 





fire at ee, 1842, but while the condition 


of the main of the latter admitted of im- 
mediate and less costly restoration the former 
was so thoroughly gutted by the flames that it 
was found necessary to build it up again from 
the very foundations. When the question of its 
entire re-building was first mooted the scheme 
met with great opposition on the ground of ex- 
pense, and also because in accordance with the 
opinions of a large and influential portion of the 
inhabitants it was considered that several small 
churches in different of the city would 
better meet the religious requirements of the 
community than any large church. There seemed 
for a time every probability that these more 
prudent considerations would prevail, but when 
the various plans were examined which had 
been tendered for the restoration of the church, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott’s design was found to be so 
perfect of its kind that its adoption was at 
once determined upon, and it was felt that to 
secure so great an ornament to the city as his plan 
promised to give to it,a large pecuniary outlay 
might not unreasonably beincurred. The scarcity 
of money at the time, and the numerous calls for 
unavoidable expenditure, were serious obstacles 
to the acceptance.of Mr. Scott’s plans, but the 
aan desire of embellishing the city with a 
uilding worthy of its importance, and in harmony 
with the requirements of modern art, prevailed 
over all opposition, and the happy thought having 
been suggested by Herr Porth, to demand a weekly 
farthing-donation in every district of Hamburg, 
the experiment was made with the signal success 
of collecting in the course of the first year upwards 


. of 36,000 thaler. Thus encouraged, the building 


committee at once proceeded to out the 
designs of Mr. Scott, and when in 1863, on 
the occasion of the consecration of the church, 
the question arose whether sufficient funds 
could be obtained for the building ot a 
tower, Herr Porth again came forward with 
suggestion which was followed by equally favour- 
able results, for, by means of his appeal to the 
wealthy citizens of Hamburg for a daily contribu- 
tion of a farthing, he obtained before the close of 
1873 upwards of 136,000 thaler, making in all 
400,000 thaler, as the result of his ingenious 
method of raising money. The entire cost of the 
building, which was begun in 1846, has been 
nearly one and a half million thaler, two-thirds of 
which have been contributed through private 
channels. In the opinion of the most competent 
German connoisseurs, the church of St. Nicholas 
is the first successful modern specimen of pure 
Gothic architecture that has been made in any 
part of the Continent, and the universal admin- 
tion that his edifice excites in Germany is a gmti- 
fying tribute to the practical skill, technical know- 
ledge, and artistic feeling of our countryman. 








THE STAGE. 


Giroflé-Girofla has been the piece of the week. 
It has been done into English with greater and 
more intentional exactitude than the version at 
the Gaiety of Les Cents Vierges of the same com- 
poser. The piece itself is, among light operas, of 
quite exceptional excellence—we cannot say 2% 
much for the performance. It has already, we 
believe, been pointed out in these columns, a8 
elsewhere, in what respects the latest opera of 
Lecocq gains upon the most popular of his earlier 
ones, La Fille de Madame Angot, The composer 
has worked with a more easily intelligible plot, 
and for the best dance music ever heard in the 
streets he has substituted music which aims 
higher and reaches higher. But looking at it 
with a playgoer's, rather than a musician's in- 
terest, we should say that his second act in Giroflé- 
Girofia is a bad one—for purposes of the story it 
is just about as useful as the middle volume 0 
most three volume novels, The musical excel- 
lence of the work will send people to the distant 
heights of Islington—to hear such music, wise 
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 -men might go even further than to the Philhar- 


monic—and it must be remembered that the op- 

ities of hearing it all in French, inthe Strand, 
when M. Humbert’s company was in town, last sea~ 
son, were too few for very many of us. So the piece 
will succeed very well in Islington, where Miss 
Julia Mathews plays the twin heroines with more 
smartness than naiveté, where Miss Everard plays 
Aurore, Mdlle. Manetti Pedro, and Mr. Rosenthal 
Moursourck. Mr. E. W. Garden is Bolero; and 
Mr. W. H. Fisher, who was seen last at the 
Olympic, we believe, displays his tenor voice in 
Marasquin. 

Tue theatrical prospects for the autumn do not 
seem to be by any means brilliant. Beyond the 
forthcoming performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum 
—which, in any case, will engage for awhile the 
attention of the town—and the early production 
of two pieces, one by Mr. Gilbert, the other by 
Mr. Byron, there is little promised us just now at 
the theatres. 


Tue Broken Branch will very soon be with- 
drawn from performance at the Opéra Comique. 


Mr. SorHern appears this evening at the Hay- 
market, and with him Miss Walton, of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, who makes on this 
occasion her first appearance in England. 


Romeo and Juliet will be performed at Man- 
chester about the end of the month, under the 
direction of Mr. Calvert. A hitherto little known 
actress, Miss Gainsborough, is to play Juliet. 


At the Paris Vaudeville, a new four-act piece, 
Marcelle, by MM. Dennery and Brésil, was 
announced for production on Wednesday evening. 
MM. Saint-Germain and Parade are included in 
the cast, but no actress of much fame. Mdme. 
Fargueil, for so long the chief artist of this theatre, 
has lately withdrawn from the company. 


Don Juan @ Autriche, one of the five-act dramas 
of Casimir Delavigne, has just been performed at 
the Porte Saint Martin, by a specia day 
company, including Dumaine and Taillade, Mdlle. 
Patry and Mdlle. Angéle Moreau. Dumaine plays 
Charles the Fifth, but asa jolly fellow and not as 
a weary monarch ; and the reading, though novel, 
is disapproved of. The piece belonged to the 
repertory of the Théatre Frangais ; but the right 
to perform it—along with that of other plays by 
Casimir Delavigne—has recently changed hands ; 
and the directors of the Porte Saint Martin 
are under an engagement to produce one of these 
pieces every year for the next-three years. Don 
Juan d’ Autriche will be succeeded next year either 
by Les Enfans @ Edouard or by Louis Onze. An 
attempt to bring M. Geffroy to the Porte Saint 
Martin, for the part of Louis the Eleventh, was 
unsuccessful. 


Azout three thousand a are to be in- 
vested for the benefit of old Mdme. Déjazet, as 
the result of the performance lately given on her 
behalf at the Salle Ventadour—an amount that 
may be compared with that realised in compli- 
ment to Mr. Benjamin Webster last spring in 
London, with the notable difference that Mr. 

ebster’s money was all raised by the legitimate 
attractions of a unique performance and that much 
of Mdme. Déjazet’s is due to the very pressing 
appeals which favourites of the moment, who 
were hardly artists, thought fit to make to admir- 
ing princes and benevolent bankers. An example 
was thus set which it is to be hoped may not be 
followed. 


Tue performance of Zaire at the Théatre 
Frangais has been stopped, owing to the illness of 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who has long been some- 
what overworked. 


A LitriE theatre at Berlin is preparing a bur- 
lesque called Schiller wnd Goethe. The poets’ 
lives and characters are to be caricatured, it seems. 

AN interesting article in the Russian paper 
Golos gives the following details respecting the 
Theatre im Russia:—In St. Petersburg the four 





Imperial theatres no longer suffice for a population 
of more than 725,000 people, although they are 
large and splendid buildings. The so-called Large 
Theatre serves for the representation of a magnifi- 
cent ballet and the Italian Opera, which, thanks to 
the clever impresario, was one of the best in the 
world. Notwithstanding the high prices all the best 
places were always engaged for the Italian Opera, 
and scarcely one-fourth of the applications for seats 
could be attended to. The Marie-Theatre, which 
is situated over against the Large Theatre, serves 
for the Russian Opera and the Russian Drama ; 
for the latter, also, the Alexandra Theatre is used. 
In the Russian capital, as may be imagined, the 
Russian representations are the most numerousl 
attended, and in these theatres also, when origi- 
nal Russian operas by Glinka, Seroff, &c., or 
Russian historical pieces are produced, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain places. The populace, who are 
specially fond of national pieces, can only enjoy 
em from the upper galleries, where they have to 
take the risk of the great crush and the suffocating 
heat. The Michael Theatre, which was en 
a few years ago, is dedicated to French and 
German representations. The Imperial French 
company is the best and most numerous in the 
world, and its répertoire comprises that of the 
Théatre Frangais to that of the Théitre du Palais 
Royal. Here, by the side of the old classical 
works, the Belle Héléne and the modern Ehebruchs- 
dramen are offered, which matrons do not attend 
in company with their daughters. The German 
troupe is also a good one; it is, however, but 
seldom visited by the Russians, but is almost 
exclusively patronised by the numerous Germans 
who are settled in St. Petersburg. During the 
summer all the theatres are closed, and in the 
interval the Russian, artistes for the most part 
resort to the Imperial summer theatres of Kameny- 
Ostrow, Krasnoe-Selo, Peterhof, &c. Besides the 
Imperial theatres there are two private theatres, 
viz., the Théatre-Bouffe, close to the Alexandra 
Theatre, for scenes or incomplete French operettas, 
such as those by Offenbach ; and the Berg Theatre, 
a sort of café-chantant, where respectable ladies do 
not willingly show themselves. The Golos calls 
attention to the fact that in St. Petersburg, as 
well also in Moscow, a National Theatre such as is 
desired by the people, where they can enjoy the 
performances from better places than the upper 
galleries, is sadly wanted. 








MUSIC. 


LIVERPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Concluding Report.) 
Thursday, October 1. 

A.verRy few lines must suffice to record last 
night's concert, which, like that of Tuesday even- 
ing, was of a miscellaneous character. The most 
important novelty of the evening was Gounod’s 
music to Joan of Arc. This work was first pro- 
duced in this country at St. James’s Hall last 
February, under the direction of the composer. It 
was noticed at that time in these columns in some 
detail (see Acapemy, Feb. 14); and further ac- 
uaintance with the music gives no cause to alter 
the opinions then expressed. Gounod’s delightful 
“Funeral March of a Marionette” was also given, 
for the first time in Liverpool. Excellently played 
as it was, by the audience it was evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed. Another novelty was “The 
Hymn of Eros,” an unaccompanied chorus, with 
- 4 parts, by the Earl of Wilton—a very 
tame and colourless production, quite unworthy 
of a place in the Y ge eye The execu- 
tion by the chorus left much to desire; at one 
point, in fact, a total collapse was imminent. The 
solo parts were in the hands of the London Glee 
and Madrigal Union, and, it is almost superfluous 
to add, could not have been better sung. Mr. 
Sims Reeves had sufficiently recovered from his 
cold to be able to appear, and Benedict's 
“Tt isa charming girl I love,” and Blumenthal’s 
“ Requi "with what effect need not be said. 





The other vocalists of the evening were Madame 
Patti, Mr. E. Lloyd, Herr Behrens, and (in the 
Joan of —< Miss Galloway. Beethoven's “ Pas- 
ymphony and the overture to William Tell, 

both — played, opened respectively the 
first and second parts of the concert. : 
The length to which this letter has already ex- 
tended will necessitate a much briefer notice than 
its merits warrant of the performance this morn- 
ing of Sullivan’s Light of the World. Written for 
the Birmingham Musical Festival of last year, it 
has since been revised and curtailed by its com- 
r, to its very decided advantage. It was per- 
ormed at the Royal Albert Hall on the occasion of 
the state visit of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh ; but the performance was so unsatisfactory 
that a just estimate of the work was hardly possible 
under such conditions. This morning the oratorio 
has been heard to far greater advantage; a finer 
rendering could hardly be wished for. Though 
naturally showing slight traces of the effect of the 
week’s heed work, the chorus sang admirably 
throughout, while a better troupe of soloists than 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Fate, Mr, Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley could not be 
imagined. The Light of the World contains much 
most excellent music, and many movements of 
which Mr. Sullivan may well be proud; but on 
the other hand it is not without serious blemishes. 
Foremost among these is the almost uniformly 
serious tone of the music, especially in the second 
sar of the work. This arises from two causes— 
irst and foremost, from the libretto, which is 
deficient in contrast of situations; and then from 
the peculiar treatment by the composer of the 
part of our Lord. This is accompanied through- 
out by one sombre orchestral colouring, which, 
interesting at first, becomes after a time 
monotonous. Mr. Sullivan will of course plead 
the authority of Bach for thus individual- 
ising the character of the Saviour; but there is 
the important difference that Bach gives the ac- 
companiment to the strings, which one can hear 
for almost any length of time without fatigue, 
while Mr. Sullivan has employed chiefly the 
graver wood instruments, the tone of which soon 
palls on the ear. To turn now to the pleasanter 
task of specifying some of the many excellencies 
of the work, The choral writing is throughout 
admirable. Especially fine are the choruses “ In 
Rama there was a voice heard,” “I will pour my 


spirit,” “‘ Hosanna to the Son of David,” and the 


finale, “Him hath God exalted.” In the solo 
music the beautiful accompanied quartett “ Yea, 
though I walk,” is perhaps the gem of the work. 
It was exquisitely sung by Miss Wynne, Mdme. 
Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Bridson, and en- 
cored with an enthusiasm that there was no re- 
sisting. The songs “ Refrain thy voice from 
Weeping ” - Sims Reeves), “Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion” (Miss Wynne), and “God 
shall wipe away all tears” (Mdme. Patey), may 
also be named as among the most successful 
numbers of the work. In his treatment of 
the orchestra the hand of a master of instrumenta- 
tion is seen throughout. Mr. Sullivan conducted 
his own work, and received an ovation both on 
entering the orchestra and at the conclusion of 
the oratorio. 

This evening the Festival will be brought to a 
close by a miscellaneous concert; and to-morrow 
there will be a series of competitions (similar to 
the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace) 
in St. George’s Hall. 


Thursday Night. 

Tus evening’s concert, which has concluded 
the Festival, has brought forward the last of the 
novelties promised, in the orchestral piece en- 
titled The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. It is impossible now to speak in 
detail about this composition; probably an- 
other and more suitable opportunity will occur 
for noticing it more fully. Suffice it here to say, 
that it is throughout full of melody, and inge- 
niously and effectively scored. That it shows 
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traces of the Mendelssohn influence will be anti- 
cipated by those who are familiar with its com- 
poser’s other works. Its reception by the au- 
dience was most enthusiastic; the third move- 
ment, a piquant scherzo, entitled “The Elfin 
Page,” was encored; and at the close of the 
work Mr. Barnett, who himself conducted the 
performance, was recalled to the platform and 
most loudly applauded. That the work suits the 
public taste is very evident. 

Passing over the details of the rest of the con- 
cert, merely saying that it included, among other 
things, Mendelssohn’s “ Italian ” symphony, there 
are a few words which ought to said in con- 
clusion. First, that it is a cause for infinite 
regret that Mdme. Patti, with her splendid talents, 
should sing such pieces as she has selected for this 
festival, which serve to show the compass and 
flexibility of her voice, but from a musical point 
of view are of no earthly value, and do nothing 
to raise or educate the public taste ; and secondly, 
that Sir Julius Benedict, who has been is- 
tently, and I consider most unwarrantably, at- 
tacked in some of the local journals, deserves the 
highest possible recognition of his services. His 
reading of all the various music which he had to 
conduct was unimpeachable ; and to his energetic 
exertions no small part of the success, from a 
musical point of view, of the festival is due. A 
—_ word of praise is also certainly due to Mr. 

ames Sander, the chorus-master, whose energy 
and care in training the Liverpool singers have 
throughout the festival produced such admirable 
results. How far it will be a success financially 
is as yet unknown, though the half-empty benches 
at some of the concerts looked ominous. 
EBENEZER Provt. 


In France so few reputations live to enjoy a 
green old age, that we may quote for its good 
nature a mot which passed on the occasion of 
Mdlle. Déjazet’s benefit at the opera. Some one 
who had forgotten that she had made her début 
in 1803, at the age of five, asked, “Quelle age 
a-t-elle donc au juste?” “Elle aura bientot 
vingt ans... pour la quatriéme fois,” was the 
reply. 

THE winter programme of the Stern’sche 
Gesangverein in Berlin, conducted by Herr Julius 
Stockhausen, has been issued. The chief works 
to be performed are Elijah, the Messiah, Brahms’s 
“Triumphlied,” the third part of Schumann’s 
Faust, and Bach’s Matthiius- Passion. 


M. Lamovrevx’s oratorio performances in Paris 
will begin early in November, at the Circus in the 
‘Champs-Elysées. The works to be given are 
Handel's Messiah, Israel, and Judas Maccabaeus, 
and Bach's “ Passion according to Matthew.” 


Last winter the Societaé del Quartetto in Milan 
offered prizes for the composition of a string 
quartett. Itis now announced that the first prize 
has been awarded to Herr Gustav Brah-Miiller 
of Berlin, and the second to Signor Benedetto 
Maglione of Naples. There were seventeen com- 
petitors. 


A new symphony by Herr Carl Reinecke is to 
be produced at one of the earlier of the coming 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. 


Joacuim Rarr has also completed a new sym- 

hony (his sixth) in D minor, which will shortly 
- published by Messrs. Bote and Bock, in Berlin. 
"The same composer has written a violoncello con- 
«certo for the celebrated virtuoso Friedrich Griitz- 
macher. 


Tr is reported from Vienna that the widow of 
tthe composer Mercadante is living there, in very 
reduced circumstances, 


Tue publication of the complete edition of 
Mendelssohn's works by Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel, announced in these columns a few weeks 
since, seems likely to meet with serious delay. 
Herr Kistner, the well-known Leipzig publisher, 





has issued a notice that he will not allow those 
works which are his eopyright— including, among 
others, the Antigone, the Walpurgis Night, the 
95th and 98th Psalms, the Ruy Blas overture, and 
the sonatas for piano and violoncello—to be in- 
cluded in the edition; and Herr Simrock, of 
Berlin, has pursued the same course with respect 
to St, Paul and Elijah. It thus appears that the 
new edition cannot even approach completion till 
the expiration of the copyrights in 1878. 


Tue German Handel Society has just issued the 
fourteenth annual instalment of its splendid edition 
of Handel’s works. Five operas are given this 
year, three of which have not been previously 
published, while the other two were only obtain- 
able in Arnold's very incorrect edition. The works 
in question are—Agrippina, Rinaldo, Teseo, Ama- 
digi, and Muzto Scevola. 


THE news of the erection of a new Academy 
for Music at Wiesbaden, in our last week’s issue, 
which we reprinted from the Kélnische Zeitung, 


with the remark that we had not much confidence ° 


in its truth, has now been acknowledged by that 
paper to be erroneous. 


Sienor Gomez, the composer of I Guarany 
(recently performed at Covent Garden), has been 
very successful with his new opera of Salvator 
Rosa, which was lately produced at the Scala, 
in Milan. The music is said to be superior to 
his earlier composition, and the libretto inte- 
resting. 

Txose of our readers who feel an interest in the 
personal appearance of great musicians will be 
glad to have their attention directed to two excel- 
lent photographic groups issued by the firm of 
F. Bruckmann in Munich and Berlin, entitled re- 
spectively ‘‘ Ruhmeshalle der Deutschen Musik,” 
and “ Ruhmeshalle der Ausserdeutschen Musik.” 
The first contains above eighty portraits of the 
chief German musicians, from Bach and Handel 
down to Liszt and Wagner, and includes not only 
all the great composers, but also the most eminent 
performers, both vocal and instrumental. In the 
companion picture are nearly ninety portraits of 
the most illustrious non-German musicians, the 
French and Italians being of course in a large 
majority. The portraits are in all cases repro- 
ductions of the best attainable likenesses; the 
grouping is most artistic, and the photography. of 
the highest finish. The pictures are published in 
three different sizes, the largest being about 32 
inches by 28, and the smallest about 12 inches 
by 8. 

In the neighbourhood of Eisenstadt there 
still exists a little summer-house which was 
formerly the property of Joseph Haydn. It is 
overgrown with ivy, and overshadowed by fruit 
trees. The little wooden house with the garden 
belonging to it is now the property of a shoe- 
maker. Its furniture in Haydn’s time consisted 
only of a small piano, a writing-table, a rush- 
bottomed couch, and two similar chairs. The 
walls were without decoration, and were pasted 
over with sketches of music in score, rough drafts 
of songs, three and four-part canons, kc. In this 
little summer-house Haydn created a great part of 
his immortal works. 


In Dresden, at the Hoftheater, Mozart’s “ Sera- 
glio” was revived a week or two ago, after an 
interval of several years. The Dresden papers say 
it was a very great success. 


Ir has now been finally decided that Gluck’s 
Iphigente in Aulis will be revived this season at 
the Vienna Opera House. The rehearsals were to 
have begun this week. 


JonannEs Braums, who has for the last two 
years conducted all the concerts at the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, in Vienna, will take this office 
also during the next season. It is not yet decided 
whether or no he will compose a Symphony for the 
Orystal Palace, or an Oratorio for the next Bir- 


mingham Festival. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Tue Directors of the Alexandra Palace Com- 
pany have decided to open the new Palace with a 
grand musical performance on Saturday, May 1, 
1875. The building is now rapidly advaneing, 
and the decorations of the interior are nearly 
complete. 


Mr. THORNBURY will deliver a lecture at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, 
wercey on “The Legends and Traditions of Hol- 

orn.” . 


On the occasion of Michael Angelo’s birthday 
(March 6) a new book, under the nanie of Vita di 
Michelangelo narrato con Uajuto di nuovi docu- 
menti, by Aurelio Gotti, the Director of the Royal 
Gallery in Florence, will be published. A 
number of documents which have hitherto been 
in possession of the Buonorotti family, have been 
placed at Director Gotti’s disposal. These 
documents include 700 autograph letters from 
Michael Angelo, 1,400 letters from his friends, 
amongst whom we find the greatest artists of his 
time. All the contracts for the great master’s 
works, and many notes from his own hand are 
also embraced in this collection. 


NEARLY a hundred thousand marks have been 
collected in different parts of the world for the 
monument which is to be erected to Liebig at 
Munich. 


Tue Royal Imperial Horticultural Society of 
Vienna has initiated a movement for the erection 
of a memorial in honour of the renowned horti- 
culturist Siebold, and has addressed an inquiry to 
the town of Wiirzburg (Siebold’s native place) as 
to whether the town will join in the undertaking, 
and whether it can offer a good site for the monu- 
ment. An answer has been returned to the effect 
that both the magistrates and the parochial 
authorities have declared their approval of the 
proposed erection of a Siebold monument in 
Wirzburg, and that the town authorities will 
lend the project their support. A most advan- 
tageous spot has been designated for the site of 
the memorial, 
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